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God sendeth cold and heat, rain and 
drought, in their season. What a 
blessing it'is that he fixes the times for these changes, 
instead of making them dependent on our moods and 
wishes. As a rule, there is more complaining of the 
weather when it is seasonable than when it seems out 
of place. A Christian woman expressed the feeling 
of a great many when she said recently: “I don’t 
like this weather. - J want cool weather in summer, 
and warm weather in winter.” But God hath done 
all things well in spite of the complainings of his 
people. 











Seasonable Weather 
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Results a Part of Set phrases often narrow our view. 
the Labor We continually hear that “ results 
belong to God.” They do. Buta result cannot be 
utterly severed from the work which was preliminary 
to it. One who is truly interested in his labor cannot 
but be interested in the results of his laboring. He 
ought, indeed, to turn and look for those results some- 
times, in order that he may judge of the quality of 
his work, and improve upon it. Many persons full 
iuto a humdrum matter-of-course habit of duing ihe 


Lord’s work because they are satisfied with saying 
that “ results belong to God.” This appears to com- 
plement their labors and release them the moment 
the labor is done. But the work, as well as the re- 
sults, belongs to God.; and the results belong also to 
him who works under and for God. 


- 


What is Nothing is easier than to mislabel a 
a ‘‘Good"’ Child? person’s character. The next step 
is to criticise the person when he is found not to fit 
the label, instead of to criticise. the labeling as not 
fitting the person. Many a child is praised as a good 
chjld because it is very quiet, and gives its care-takers 
little trouble; while another child is denied that 
adjective because of its restless activity, obtrusive 
energy, its sense of humor, and perhaps even mis- 
chievous disposition. So far as real goodness is con- 
cerned, the child fitting this latter description may be 
the only one of the two that could rightfully be called 
good. The other may be deceptive, stealthy, lazy, 
and selfish. That this latter child grows up to be a 
doubtful character, or to a life of dishonor, is no just 
reflection on early goodness. But it may be a reflec- 
tion on the,standard by which most people estimate 
and apply the terms “ good” and “bad” to babies 
and youth. 


= 
“Can't What we can afford to do, the present 
Afford Them" alone cannot determine. That which 


demands the largest outlay, and seems at the moment 
most costly, is sometimes the thing we can better 
afford than that which seems at the time to cost little 
and to be of small account. But the trath is, the 
drip of the leak is a greater danger than the open 
sluice, One who is continually venting his spirit 
through petty antagonisms, nagging criticisms, and 
making his small annoyances unceasingly vocal, is 
doing that which he can ill afford todo. In account- 
ing for the extraordinary popularity of a woman 
prominent in educational circles, a colaborer says, 
“She has no piques. She has a soul above piques; 
she can’t afford them.” And this is a representative 
secret of success. One can sometimes better afford to 
open the floodgates for a torrent of invective than to 
allow his spirit and his life to drip out in little 
piques, petty jealousies, and teasing dissatisfactions. 
BW 


Many things are forgotten, and 
many things are remembered. We 
cannot choose for ourselves what shall be remembered 
and what forgotten concerning our words or our ways, 
but a safe rule for us is to strive always to say or do 
nothing that could be remembered to our discredit. 
In many a case we speak or act with a hope that our 
course will be held in loving remembrance, and again 
we act or speak thoughtlessly, in a way that we would 
regret to have borne in mind against us by others. A 
popular amusement or experiment in a social circle at 
the present time is for all in the room to speak into a 
phonograph, in order that the words may be preserved 
for future repetition. When all have thus spoken, 
the wax cylinder is put away among the home treas- 
ures, to be brought out from time to time for use in 
the hearing of the same persons or others, There are 
those who realize he imporianze 
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of words spoken a¢ 
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such a time, but there are more who have no sense 
of responsibility for their utterances, The ques- 
tion ought to be, whenever we speak or act, How 
would this appear in the future, if the record be 
brought out in the presence of those who would judge 
us by our words? If only this thought were always 
in our mind, how careful we should be of the spirit in 
which we do or say that which may be a matter of 
permanent record! “And I saw the dead, the great 
and the small, standing before the throne; and books - 
were opened: ...and the dead were judged out of 
the things which were written in the books, according 
to their works.” “ Every idle word that men shall 
speak, they shall give account thereof in the day of 
judgment.” If, indeed, we cannot change the record 
of our idle or evil words, let us pray God that the lov- 
ing Judge of all may pass his bleeding hand over the 
page written against us, and blot out forever the story 
of our folly and sin. 


CAD 


Slowing Up 


HE return of the Commencement season each 
year affects various temperaments very differ- 

ently. To some it is suggestive chiefly of the futility 
of the bright dreams, the lofty ideals, the hopes of 
world-transformation, which are stirring young hearts, 
and which will be but poorly realized in their coming 
lives. To others these hopes, dreams, and ideals seem 
the fitting springtide of these young lives, things of 
worth in themselves, however far the fruition shall 
fall short of them, “Shall we not enjoy the apple- 
tree loaded with its snowstorm of pink and white 
because we know that only a few of these fair buds 
will be fertilized, and yield fruit? Has not the May 
its worth, even though no October ever followed it? 
Is not the hopeful outreach of the young heart toward 
the higher and the better an element of the world’s 
spiritual wealth, even though the success by which we 
think to measure its worth may never come? It 
was not the Spirit of God, but a cynical and dis- 
appointed despot, who uttered the exhortation: ‘ Let 
not him that girdeth on his armor boast himself as 
he that putteth itoff!’ Let us be glad of the girding 
on of the armor, and find fault only with the lowness 
of the ideals, the faintness of the hopes, the narrow- 
ness and indistinctness of the visions, which fill the 
hearts of the young. . After all the apple harvest 
comes, and before every round and juicy apple there 
must come the blushing and fragrant blossom. So 
the world is slowly lifted up into closer kinship with 
heaven, and before every upward lift there came a 
dream of its possible nearness, such as fell to Jaeob 
at Bethel.” 

This more hopeful attitude is surely the wiser one 
for this period when young lives are poured into the 
bosom of the old world to make it younger in spite of 
years. It is the truer also in its relation to the facts. 
As Pericles said of tle Athenian youth: “These 
are the springtime of our year.” It is most fit that 
spring should be rich in the buds and blossoms of 
aspiration, for without such spiritual spring there 
would be no spiritual harvest. No May, no October. 

There is truth also in the less sanguine view that 
much of this hope, verhaps all of it, will fail of the 
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fruition that is looked for. The world is not so fluid 
to the hands of each new generation as that genera- 
tion is disposed to think. Each will’come to its tasks 
with a rush of enthusiasm, which will be dampened 
by resistance, and will lose its impetus. Each will 
learn the meaning and the necessity of slowing up. 
In Isaiah 40, there is a promise for those who 
renew their strength by waiting upon God, which is 
most significant. It is that they shall mount up with 
wings as eagles ; they shall run, and not be weary: 
they shall walk, and not faint. A’ recent commen- 
tator on the book asks: “ Is the order correct? Hope 
swerves from the edge of so descending a promise, 
which seems only to repeat the falling course of 


_ nature,—that droop, we all know, from short ambi- 


tions, through temporary impulsiveness, to the old 
commonplace and routine. Soaring, running, walk- 
iig,—and is not the next stage, a cynic might ask, 
standing still? On the contrary, it is a natural and 
true climax, rising from the earlier to the more 
difficult, from the ideal to the real, from dream to 
duty, from what can be only the rare occasions of 


life to what must be life’s usual and abiding 


experience.” 

So the world -goes on from the flight of first en- 
thusiasm to the race of earnest effort, and lastly to 
the well-sustained and persistent effort which tells. 
But the flight and the race must come first, In them, 
men gather the impetus which carries them forward 
on the march, The last stage has need of the, first,— 
would be impossible, indeed, without the first. Even 
in slowing up we act from the force which we ac- 
quired at the outset. 

See how this was illustrated in the early church. 
No wonder that Peter quoted Joel as he witnessed 
the infectious enthusiasm which pervaded that first 
chureli, and recalled that it had been said 


“Your sons and your daughters shall prophesy, 
Your young men shall see visions, 
Your old men shall dream dreams.” 


It was a day of visions, of inspiration, of commence- 
ment. Yet it did not last assuch. After the time 
of the flight came the time of the race. The apostles 
went out in haste to all lands to carry the good news 
to all the world. They were as men on “the king’s 
business which requireth haste.” It was not the 
flight of Pentecost, when myriads were turned to God 
in a day. But the energy of Pentecost lay in it. 
And thus it was. through the middle space of the 
New Testament, with Paul and his contemporaries 
making their way from land to land. At the close 
comes the day of marching. Hopes of the sudden 
and complete transformation of the world have been 
disappointed. The second coming began to seem so 
far away. Even the relative advance of a time when 
Christianity was a new ‘thing, and roused curious 
attention, had ceased. Did the church stop in this 
age when John only was left, and when the un- 
dertone of even his great Epistle was one of less 
joyful hope? Thanks to the visions of Pentecost, 
and the impetus of the Pauline age, there avas no 
stopping. In the face of discouragements and of dis- 
appointments it marched right on, with the day of 
amall things come upon it, not at the beginning, but 
at the end. “It’s dogged as does it.” The steady 
march told, aud the Roman Cesar bent in worship at 
last before the Crucified,—a miracle, as Freeman says, 
more wonderful in the eyes of the histerian than the 
rending of the rocks and the rising of the dead. 

So in the individual life. It is the steady march 
which will tell, but that march should take its first 
impulse from the vision and the eagle’s flight of the 
start. It should be a march toward the ideals then 
disclosed, never away from them. It may mean 
coming down from lofty expectations of dealing as 
one will with a world waiting for its master or its 
leader. It should never be a coming down from the 
faith that the world needs the help of strong hands 
and true hearts to bring it nearer to God and to 
right. . A» Dr. Boyd says, “coming down without 
giving “»” is the true way ot adjusting the hopes of 
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youth to the reality of maturer life. It is marching, 
not stopping. ‘ 





Times and dates in the Bible are sure 
to puzzle those who will be puzzled 
over them. This confusion extends to hours of the day 


The Time of Day 


as well as to days of the year. 
comes with this question on the subject: 


If six o’clock A. M. was the first hour of the Jewish day, the 
second hour would be seven o’clock, the third hour would be 
eight o’clock. How is it that the commentators generally say 
that Jesus was crucified at nine o’clock, when the Bible says 
“it was the third hour, and they crucified him.” Was he not 
crucified at eight o’clock instead of nine o’clock ? 


The first hour of the Jewish day was not six o’clock, 
and that alone; but it was fron’ six to seven, - The sec- 
ond hour was from seven to eight, and the third hour 
continued until nine o’clock. Hence from eight until 
nine was the third hour, and if the commentators speak 
as if they thought so, they are correct, 
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A thorough Bible student never tires 
Cue oe Bible .f Bible study. It is the man who 
: does not study the Bible at all who 
wonders how any one can find interest in such study. 
He who has given most time to the careful and conseeéu- 
tive study of the Bible text and narrative, sees greater 
possibilities in continuous study in the same line. The 
more he has gained already, the more he expects to gain, 
and the more he can gain. A fresh illustration of this 
truth is given in a brief note from Professor Dr. Riddle, 
accompanying his last Critical Notes on the New Testa- 
ment lessons for the current year. He says: « 


I send off to-day the last article on the Sunday-school lessons 
for this year. For twelve months I have had these studies on 
my mindand heart. After somany years’ study of the Gospels, 
I fonnd new reasons for research, new incentives to labor, in 
preparing these papers. Hence the pleasure ofthe work. I 
need not assure you that I spared no labor or care in the duty, 
which was also a privilege. r 


It is always thus. He who thinks he has no need of 
Bible study, has never studied the Bible intelligently ; 
and he who might be thought by others to know the 
Bible thoroughly gives most expectant care and thought 
to new research in its pages. Professor Calvin E. Stowe 
in an address to Sunday-school teachers, many years 
since, said that it had been his privilege.and his duty, 
as a theological professor, to go over the entire Bible in 
its original languages, verse by verse, more than twenty 
times, and that he never went over this course at any 
time without finding much that he had never observed 
before. His closing appeal was: “Teachers, when you 
take up the simplest verse in the Bible, never think that 
you have got at the bottom of its rich meaning. There 
is always more there for you to learn.” 
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Thoughtlessness is not in itself dis- 
honesty, but thoughtlessness often 
causes a dishonest act. Even so 
small a matter as sending a request for information with- 
out enclosing a return postage stamp, may be a thought- 
less act of dishonesty. It is seeking a favor for one’s self 
at a cost of two cents or more to another, without asking 
it asa charity. A Michigan Sunday-school worker has 
been suffering from such unfair thoughtlessness on the 
part of readers of The Sunday School Times, and he is 
troubled accordingly. An account of his method of 
Sunday-school library management was given in the 
department of “ Ways of Working” in the issue for 
May 4, 1895. And now he seys: 


I was surprised and gratified indeed to read the article on 
library management which you prepared and printed from my 
letters. It is very plain, and it fully sets forth the details of 
the scheme, but I am still puzzled, as before, how to get my 
system into use, As a consequence of the article in your pages 
Iam receiving many inquiries. The writers say it is the best 
scheme they have heard of, and they want sample cards, terms, 
etc. But few of them enclose even postage for reply. It would 
cost me now twenty-five dollars to make answer to these re- 
quests, and I have not the money, and could not get it except 
by borrowing, and then I could not repay unless the venture 
was successful financially. 


The writer, Mr. W. F. Ross of Niles, Michigan, whose 
scheme of library management is set forth in The Sun- 


Thoughtless 
Dishonesty 
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A Massachusetts reader ° 
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day School Times as above mentioned, is ready to sup- 
ply the necessary outfit at the rate of two dollars fora 
ltundred scholars, or he will send specimen samples 
and a circular for twenty cents, and make an allowance 
for this sum in the settlement of any subsequent order. 
He is not disposed, however, to bankrupt himself, and 
he ought not to be, at the call of any reader of The 


Sunday School Times who thoughtlessly asks him to 
do so. 








Pain , 


By John B. Tabb 


AM a gardener to weed 
And dig about the heart: | 

To plant therein the pregnant seed, 

And wait, with many a smart, 
The stem and leaf and blossom rise, 

Alternate to supply 
The victims for the sacrifice, © 

And, for the fruit, to die. 


St. Charles College, Ellicott City, Md. 
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Child Life in Madagascar 
By J. Sharman, B.D. 


“ & RAHABA! nomen’ Andriamanitra ny fara!” which 

being interpreted means ‘‘ Hail! God has given 
you a successor!” Such is the common salutation the 
parents receive on baby’s arrival, At the same time a 
little present of money is brought, wherewith to buy 
shrimps for the mother’s nourishment. 

When about a week old, a fortune-teller is sent for, to 
inquire how the child may avoid all ill luck; and very . 
strange are the prescriptions which these fortune- 
tellers give. A hen, of varying color and age according 
to the month of the year, is chosen and held over the 
child, and, whilst it flaps its wings, the fortune-teller 
pronounces such words as these: “‘ May this remove all 
ill luck.” But alas! if it be found that baby was born 
on,one of the unlucky days of the year, misfortune for 
its parents can only be averted by destroying the babe. 
This is done by holding it downwards in warm water in 
a rice-winnowing tray. Sometimes the child is given a 
chance of escape 
by placing it at 
the entrance of 
an ox-pit or cat- 
tle-fold. Ifthe 
Malagasy oxen, 
with their great 
humps (some- 
thing like cam- 
els in that re- 
spect) return in 
the evening 
without tramp- 
ling to death the 
i. helpless baby, 
the evil fates are thought to be propitiated. The life 
of Rainilaiarivony, the prime-minister of Madagascar, 
was saved in this manner, it is said. 

It is a great event for baby when it is first carried out 
into the putd air,—quite a ceremony, in fact. If it bea 
little boy, it is preceded by slaves carrying spears, a 
hatchet, spade, etc. ; if a girl, then a basket, silk cocoons, 
cotton, needle, apparatus for spinning and weaving,—all 
emblematic, of course, of the nature of the life upon 
which the child will enter. Baby then comes in for 
presents, and the one who makes it laugh outright for 
the first time, and give three good chuckles, is expected 
also to give it a present. 

I should like to tell of another very interesting cere- 
mony in Malagasy babyhood, did space suffice ; namely, 
the first hair-cutting, which is a great celebration. 
Several oxen are sometimes killed, and a great feast 
is prepared. All baby’s hair on the top is then cut 
off, and divided into fourteen portions, which are then 
actiially mixed with rice, milk, honey, etc., and eaten 
with relish, especially by the young women, who think 
that, the more of baby’s hair they eat, the more likely 
they are to have babies of their own. This ceremony is 
often made into the native christening, for then baby 
receives its name, often a very queer one; for example, 











Ox-pit. 


(From sketch by native.) 
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Rapatsa, meaning Miss Shrimp; isin. meaning 
Miss Flatface; Rabary, meaning Master Big-Eyes; Iasa- 
botsy, meaning Master Saturday. A member of one of 
my churches boasts of the name of Mr. Adjective. ° 

Very little need be said with respect to the clothing of 
our Malagasy juvenile, for the simple reason that until 
three or four years of age there is generally none to 
speak of, unless it be a slight loin-cloth. But were my 
readers to see a crowd of men, women, or young people, 
why, they would say all these people seem to have been 
roused up from their beds, for they have still got their 
night-dresses on, and they have flung the bed-clothes 
round them to try and hide the fact. Such, indeed, 
was my first impression. Many now, however, wear 
coat and trousers, and the women beautifully em- 
broidered garments, but over and above all the large 
white cotton garment 
(more like a sheet 
than anything) called 
the lamba. 

It is by means of 
this large Jamba, or 
sheet, that the Mala- 
gasy mother is able 
to provide baby’s cra- 
dle. Whilst very 
young, the baby lies 
covered within the 
lamba folds on its 
mother’s back; but as 
it grows older, its head 
of black smooth or 
curly hair peeps forth 
from the cradle the 
mother has made on 
her back. 

The Malagasy are 
not a bad-looking peo- 
ple. Some are of so 
light a complexion that they might be easily taken fir 
Americans, An English missionary here I know (who 
speaks Malagasy very fluently) was once considered a 
Hova gentleman for several hours. (The Hovas are 
the leading tribe of the Malagasy, who have memnenly 
advanced under Christian teaching.) 

The diet of young Madagascar is soon told. Rice, 
rice, rice, year in, year out. Anything beyond this is 
called laska; that is, relish,—such as meat, poultry, vege- 
tables, or fruit. e 

There i is little to interest a child, one would think, in 
the home where the Malagasy child is brought up. 
Built of wood, mud, or brick (the latter in the capital 
and neighborhodd more especially), from north to south, 
and with an opening in the west which often does duty 
for door, window, and chimney combined, the house is 
divided into two portions,—the one for the family, the 
other for the slaves. Such furniture as there is may be 
easily counted on the fingers. There is often a rough 
kind of bedstead for the master and mistress of the 





Malagasy mother and child. 
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Interior of Malagasy house. (From sketch by native.) 


house; the children and others all sleep on the floor, 
many of them on a.mattress made of papyrus stalks, cov- 
ered with material made from the same, or from the 
rofia palm-tree. Water-pots, cooking-pots, horn spoons, 
etc., complete the list. 

Our Malagasy boys go to work very early in life. The 
youngest mind poultry. Nearly all the shepherds in 
Madagascar are little boys from six or seven years of 
age and upwards. Large herds of oxen—sometimes 
fierce ones too—are controlled by quite young boys. The 
two chief important things to a Malagasy are the care of 
his rice-field and his cattle, and many boys spend all their 
time in assisting their parents or masters in these two 
things. The litle girl is mother’s hurse-misid, errand 
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boy, etc., and early learns toeweave and spin the cotton 
or silk cloth with which the Malagasy clothe themselves, 
The slaves do the rice-pounding and winnowing, carry 
water, etc, 

I can well believe that many of my readers are 
anxious to hear what games Malagasy children have. 
The amusements of childhood are one all the world over 
in one respect; namely, that mimicry lies at the rootwof 
most of its games. The American child loves to play 


with its doll, and imagine it a baby ; the Malagasy child 
throws a root of manioc over its shoulder, and parades 
about as though it were verily carrying a baby on its 
back,—the only mode of nursing it is familiar with. The 








Game of “grass monster.’’ (Frdm-sketch by native.) 


Malagasy do not play at “bears,” but at biby ahitra (a 
grass monster). One of the boys has his whole body 
covered with long grass, terminating at his hands in long 
switches, and thus he plays the monster, chasing the 
other children, who run about screaming. Then they 
have another game which reminds us of “ orange and 
lemon ;” but what pleases the girls especially, is what 
they call “ Granny Ravolanamatiandrokavelonalina,” 
the meaning of which is, “ Mrs. Moon going out by day, 
but shining by night.” Iam sorry space forbids me to 
give the details of these games. (‘The Children of 
Madagascar,” written by Mr. H. F. Standing, a mission- 
ary here, and published by The, Religious Tract Society, 
London, is a most interesting book, and gives very 
many details which I cannot in a short article like this.) 

I may, however, before leaving the subject of games, 
just describe one game which, in one form or another, is 
a favorite in many countries; that is, playing at funerals. 
In Madagascar the greatest event in life is death (to use 
an Irishism), A man may be content to live in a mud hut, 
but his grave, which is built quite near, is often an im- 
mense edifice of cut stoye. He wears poor, thin, cotton 
garments his lifetime through, that he may save all the 
more money for the yards of rich red cloth in which his 
corpse will bewrapped. No wonder, then, that the Mala- 
gasy children like to play at make-believe funerafs! First 
a suitable site for a grave is searched for, and then the 
tomb is made. A grasshopper makes a ready victim for 
them, which they kill, and. then wrap in long, broad 
leaves, fold upon fold, just as though it were a human 
corpse wrapped round and round inred cloth. Then the 
long procession of wailing mourners follows. Finally the 
mouth of the tomb is closed up, and the mock mourners 
retire. This, however, is not the end. After a short 
interval comes the “‘ Famadihana,” or turning over of 
the corpse, according to a very common but repulsive 
custom of the Malagasy. This ceremony (which some- 
times occurs years after the burial!) is made the occasion 
of a great deal of festivity, strange to say. The remains 
are taken from the grave, and again wrapped in more 
red cloth as a sign of great respect. There is loud, 
clamoring music played, and great feasting, often many 
6xen being killed for the occasion. The children must 
therefore open the grave of their dead grasshopper after 
the lapse of a few days, and wrap it in more folds of 
banana leaves, 

It is difficult nowadays to find a child in Imgrina, the 
central province of Madagascar, who may be said to be 
altogether uninfluenced by the great leavening process 
of Christianity, which has been going on for the last 
thirty years. It can be seen at a glance. There isa 
cleanliness of person and brightness of manner which is 
very conspicuous, Under efficient training, the Mala- 
gasy has proved himself, even in the schools of England 
and France, a fair competitor with those whose moral 
and intellectual heritage is a thousandfold greater. 

I cannot close without telling of two very sad things 
in connection with Malagasy child life. The first 
refers to all classes, though, 1 am glad w say,it is on 
the decrease. These young children are compelled to 





marry at twelve years of age, many of them, and, of 
course, are too young to choose for themselves. No 
wonder, when they grow,up and find themselves un- 
suitably mated, they give up wife or husband for a paltry 
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offense, arfd marry some one else. This breeds terrible 
evil and much sorrow. 

Another curse, which falls to many, is slavery. Very, 
very many little Malagasy children are slaves. Some- 
times, when quite young, they are sold to new masters, 
and have to leave father and mother, perhaps never to 
see them again. The Malagasy love their children in- 
tensely, so such a parting is a great trial to them. Pray 
for the Malagasy boys and girls, that slavery may cease, 
and that both parents and children may learn to love 
the Lord Jesus ! 


Antananarivo, Madagascar. 
a> 


The Fifteenth Chapter of Luke 


In Scotch 
By the Rev. William Wye Smith 


The sheep Sirwinbises the siller tint; the wastrel son comes 
hame; tak ye tent o’ the Lord’s meanin’ ! 
ND thar war comin’ til him a’ the tax-men and the 
ill-deedie anes to hear him. 

2. And baith the writers and the Pharisees war yam- 
merin’ at him, “ This ane taks in ill-leevin’ folk, and eats 
meat wi’ them!” 

8. And he spak til them this parable, sayin’ : 

4. ‘‘ Whatna man amang ye, ha’in’ a hunner sheep, © 
gin he tine ane frae’ mang them, disna lea’ the ninety- 
and-nine i’ the waste, and gang awa’ eftir the lost ane 
till he find it? 

5. “ And, fa’in’ in wi’t, he heizes it on his shouther, re- 
joicin’. 

6. “‘ And, comin’ hame, he sen’s for his freends and 
neibors ; sayin’ til them, ‘ Be glad wi’ me! for I hae f’un’ 
my sheép, the ane that forwandered 1? 

7. “I say t’ ye, that siclike sal thar be joy in heeven 
ower ae sinner repentin’, mair nor ower ninety-and-nine 
gude o’ the folk, wha needit nae repentance. 

8. “ Or, whatna wumman, ha’in’ ten siller-pennies, gin 
aiblins she tine ane o’ them, disna licht a crusie, and soop 
her hoose, and seek wi’ unco care, till whatna time she 
lichts on it? 

9. “ And, lichtin’ on’t, she brings thegither freends and 
neibors, sayin’, ‘Be ye glad wi’ me! for I hae f’un’ the 
siller-penny I tint!’ 

10. “ E’en sae, I say t’ ye, sal thar be joy amang the 
angels o’ God, ower ae sinner repentin’.” 

11. He said, forby, “ A particular man? had twa sons, 

12, “ And the young ® son said til his faither, ‘ Faither, 
gie me my portion that wad fa’ til me, o’ a’ the gear!’ 
And he portioned oot til them his leevin. 

13, “‘ And a wheen days eftir, the young son gather’t 
a’ his gear thegither, and gaed awa’ frae hame til a far- 
awa’ lan’; and thar wastit his gear in riotousness, 

14. “ But mair: whan a’ was gane, thar cam up an 
awesome famine oot-throwe yon lan’; and hé begude to 
be wantin’. 

15. “ And he gaed awa’, and was sornin’ on ane o’ the 
men 0’ that lan’; and he sent him oot-by to herd swine, 
" 16. “‘ And he fain wad filled his sel’ wi’ the hools the 
swine war eatin; and nae ane gied them til him. 

17. “ But, comin’ til his richt min’, quo’ he, ‘Hoo 
mony are the fee’d servants o’ my faither, wha hae rowth 
o’ breid, and an owercome, while I here dee o’ hung’er’ ! 

18. “*‘ I wull rise, and gang til my faither, and wull say 


1 The Christians i’ the East ca’ this 
Fiither.”’ Thar are mony sic sons; 
God’s mercy is infinite! 

* We say “ young” son, and “ 


‘The Parable o the Wonderfu’ 
but no aye siccan a faither! 


auld ”’ brither (v. 25) in Seots; no as 






















































































































meanin’ the number o’ ane’s years, but only “junior” and “senior,” @& * 








































































































til him, “‘ My faither! I hae dune wrang, again heeven 
and afore you ! 

19, “*** Nae mair am I fit to be ca’t yereson; mak me 
like til ane o’ the fee’d servants!”’ And sae, risin’, he 
cam awa’ til his faither. 

20, “ But, while he was yet haudin’ far awa’, his faither 
spy’t him, and was fu’ o’ compassion; and, rinnin’, he 
fell on his neck, and begude kissin’ him. 

21. “And the son said til him, ‘My faither! I did 
wrang again heeven, and afore you: I ‘am nae mair 
wordie to be ca’t yere son!’ 

22. “ But the faither said til the servants, ‘ Waste nae 
time! bring oot a robe—the first and best ane—and pit 
it on him; and gie a ring for his fing’er, and shoon for 
his feet ; 

23, ‘‘‘And bring oot the stall’d cauf, and kill it,’ that 
we may eat and be joyfu’! 

24, “‘ For this my son was deid, and cam til life again; 
he had been tint, and is f’un’ again!’ And they begude 
to be joyfu’. 

25. “ Noo his auld brither was i’ the field; and, as he 
cam in, he drew nigh the hoose, and heard music and 
dancin’. ‘ 

26. ‘ And, beckonin’ til him ane o’ the fee’d folk, he 
spéeir’t what aiblins a’ this micht mean? 

27. “ And he said til him, ‘ Yere brither has come back 
again; and yere faither has kill’t the stalled cauf, for 
tuat he gat him back again a’ safe and soun’!’ 

28. “ But he was fu’ o’ ang’er, and wadna gang in. 
His faither, though, cam oot, and was entreatin’ him. 

29. “ But he, answerin’ him, said til his faither, ‘ Be- 
hauid! a’ thir years hae I ser’t ye; and never did I gang 
ayont yere commauns: and at nae time did ye gie me 
e’en a kid, that I micht mak a feast to my freends. 

80. “*‘ Whereas, whan this yere son, wha has devour’t 
yere leevin’ wi’ harlots, cam, ye hae killed the stalled 
cauf!’ 

$1. “ But he said til him, ‘ Bairn, thou art aye wi’ me! 
and a’ that is mine is thine! 

$2, “* But it was richt we sud mak merry and rejoice; 
for this thy brither was deid, and cam back til life again? 
he had been tint, and was f’un’!’” 

St, Catharines, Ont. 

CHO 


His Coming 
By Myra Goodwin Plantz 


THINK I would not care to be 
Waiting in great expectancy 

For my dear King. 
For if I kept my eager eyes 
Always uplifted to the skies, 

Some little thing 
Beneath my feet might dying be 
That needed tender care from me. 


I would not dare be listening 

With bated breath for echoing 
Of angel song, 

For I might lose the feeble cgy 

Of some lost child that only I 

Could lead along. 

Enough for me each setting sun 

Brings nearer the Belovéd Oue. 


How sweet to labor some day long, 
With busy hand and cheerful song, 
And then to see 
His presence turn the evening gloam 
Into a golden pathway home 
As he draws near. 
. Not by my merit, but his grace, 
My King will tind my lowly place. 
Appleton, Wie. ~ 


“How did I Make those Boys Study 
the Lesson?” 


A Teacher's Reminiscehce 


By Florence I. W. Burnham 


DID not make those boys study the lesson, they 
made me study mine. I gave hours every week to 
history, biography, travel, ’ologies, and ’isms, and then 
not a Sunday but I was obliged to answer, to many a 
question from those bright boys “I do not know,” and 
they respected me because I was honest enough to tell 
that to them. 
I remarked one Sunday that there was a use for every- 
thing that God had created. Quickly came the question, 





1 We may weel believe that the cauf was fed f' the stall to be ready 
for asacrifice. Tregelles has it “sacrifice” in verses 23 andi0. But 
whatna occasion gsacrifice cqual to that o’ gettin’ back his lost son | 


Lees , pe. * 
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“How about ‘skeeters’ and flies?” Ihad read only alittle 
while before that mosquitoes were thought to be very 
beneficial in. fever-and-ague districts, as they were sup- 
posed to draw a great deal of poison from the blood, es- 
pecially the malarial poison, and it was certainly proved 
that flies were nature’s scavengers. 

I always carried a little note-book and pencil in my 
pocket, and everything that came in my way that would 
be of any benefit to those boys was written down. I saw 
a large brown spider, one day, carrying on her back dozens 
of little red spiders, so small as only to be counted with 
a magnifying glass. As I put the glass near her, she 
hurried to hide herself under a plantain leaf. _Was that 
not a good illustration of God’s care for the tiniest of his 
creatures ? 

Many a thought for the lesson came from the flocks of 
robins and purple martins that gathered in that oak 
grove beyond West River meadows, and from the slow 
sailing over the fields of the plumed seeds of dandelion 
or milkweed. 

The International lessons had not been thought of in 
thosé days, and there were as many different subjects 
being studied in the Sunday-school as there were classes. 
Each teacher selected the book or chapter in the Bible 
that she thought she knew the most about, or that she 
liked the best. Now and then the little scholars were 
given small question books with all the answers in them, 
and these were usually on the New Testament, gener- 
ally on one of the four Gospels, although I remember one 
that was on Hebrews, and a college student used to try 
to teach that to a class'of small boys. 

I kept my boys on the Acts of the Apostles six months. 
I had studied them myself one winter under the instruc- 
tion of a wise professor of theology, and he had stimu- 
lated a class of twenty girls to earnest, enthusiastic Bible 
study. We discovered that winter that Acts was a won- 
derful book; and Paul became our hero, and he is one of 
mine to-day, after all these years that lie between. 

Since that winter I have never been able to thoroughly 
teach the lesson without a map, and I should never at- 
tempt it with a class of “boys. 

We had no golden text, but some verse in the chapter 
was always the keynote, and in a little while each one 
of my boys was sure which was the best verse in -the 
lesson, and ready to argue on its superior merits. with 
any other boy; and they had not thesslightest idea that 
they were really studying the lesson in a very practical 
way. Rarely did any two boys select the same verse. 

I used to ask them to read over the chapter, and 
choose which verse had the most meaning in it; and they 
sometimes found more than the grave old professor 
ever did. ‘ 

We had a globe, large map, cqncordance, Bible diction- 
ary, Roman and Greek history, Josephus, and all the 
pictures that we could get, mostly woodcuts; the chromo 
had not made its appearance then. We did not lack for 
helps, af we had these, and, after all, we had our greatest 
help in the Bible, And, after three months in our class, 
no boy looked for Psalms ‘n the New Testament, or 
Timothy in the Old. The story of the Hungarian Kos- 
suth learning the English language in prison from the 
dictionary, Bible, and Shakespeare, helped my boys to 
understand that a few books well studied helped a brave 
and noble man; and boys are hero worshipers, and they 
soon made heroes of every prophet, priest, and king that 
we learned about. 

Do you want to know how I helped make of them 
good patriotic citizens? One bright sunny, noisy Fourth 
of July, early in the morning, my boys, with their best 
girls, sisters, and cousins, in a big omnibus, stopped at 
my door for me to go with them on a picnic down to the 
shore a few miles away. I had all my plans made to go 
with a party of friends on an excursion, but I could not 
disappoint all those happy, bright boys, my boys, who 
would have felt that something was missing from their 
enjoyment of the day if I had refased. I carried out a 
big flag, a book of patriotic songs, the Declaration of 
Independence, and a large German accordeon. The 
boys had a plentiful supply of fire-crackers, and other 
noisy adjuncts of a properly celebrated Fourth, and the 
girls had generous lunch-baskets. The grove where we 
went, at the Point, had no other party that day, and we 
could be as noisy as we pleased. 

The flag waved all day from the top of a tall tree. Jack, 
standing on an oak stump, read the Declaration. I told 
them the historical facts relating to both. The waves, 
dashing against the rocks, made a fitting accompaniment 
to the songs my boys all knew,—“ Hail Columbia,” “ Red, 
White, and Blue,” “Star-Spangled Banner,” and “Amer- 
ica,”—while Carl, on that accordeon, played the national 
airs of every country in Europe, I think, from the 
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“Wild Rakotzy March, the Magyar Marseillaise” to 
“Erin go Bragh.” ‘ 

We saw not the shadows then that rested on us so 
darkly in just one year, when quiet, thoughtful Andy, 
who had hung the flag for us, should lie, with a white 
face upturned to the sky, at Bulk Run; and through the 
sultry July days, merry, black-eyed Jim should toss rest- 
lessly on a hospital cot, and wish he was where it was 
cooler, and he had his banjo. Boys of various nationali- 
ties, yet Americans, and one in their love for the flag, 
they woke up to the fact that day that they were free 
and independent citizens of the greatest republic on 
earth, that Thomas Jefferson and George Washington 
were great men, and that love of God and country rould 
make of them better men and citizens, 

The lessons that tell for character and right living are 
not all taught in the Sunday-school, O teacher! but 
wherever you can get the interest of that restless, care- 
less, mischievous class of yours, and get them interested 
in yourself. I know of a class of girls who were con- 
verted, not in church, prayer-meeting, or Sunday-school, 
but in their teacher’s pretty room, where they met one 
afternoon in a week to do dainty fancy-work, showing 
each other new stitches and new patterns, and had little 
talks that there was not time for in the half-hour de- 
voted, as it should be, to the lesson. 

Can you understand, when we took up the study, after 
the picnic, of the life and character of Moses, how deeply 
they were interested in the Hebrew soldier, statesman, 
prophet, lawgiver, and patriot? Can you see how the 
Ten Commandments seemed like a Jewish Declaration 
of Independence,—such a breaking away from the man- 
ners, customs, religion, and habits, as well as sins, of 
their Egyptian neighbors and rulers, owning allegiance 
to the one true God as their rightful sovereign? One 
of our best helps was Thomson’s ‘The Land and the 
Book.” 

Josephus seemed dry at first, but after the boys be- 
came acquainted with him they enjoyed very much say- 
ing in an off-hand manner, but with a good deal of pride, 
“* Josephus says so and so,” 

I told them one Sunday that one of the minor prophets, 
Haggai, had a level head, and, if they would read over 
the few chapters that he had written, we would talk 
about him for the next lesson. I asked them, the fol- 
lowing Sunday, what they thought about him, and most of 
them were sure of one thing,—that he believed in doing 
the Lord’s work first, and he was not afraid to say so. 

We took Daniel after that, arf they all were sure that 
he was one of the bravest men that ever lived. We 
studied the Prophets one winter; to some of them we 
gave two or three lessons, and to others only one, The 
boys were so interested in Nehemiah ahd the rebuilding 
of the temple that we gave him four weeks in the spring. 
We gave one summer to Job, and after those ten lessons 
we were well acquainted with him and his friends. You 
see, I did not make them study their lessons. They 
selected the lesson for the following Sunday, as a rule, 
and then, of course, they were anxious to know some- 
thing about it. 

If one of them was absent, I always sent a little note 
to him on Monday, telling him all about the lesson that he 
had missed, and how he had been missed also. If sick, 
I went as soon as I could to see him, taking what the 
boys always called ‘‘ Miss W ’s funny box.” I never 
carried jelly nor tracts. 

The funny box held some fruit, witty scraps and 
bright sayings cut from the papers, a handful of peanuts 
or almonds with droll faces marked on them, sometimes 
attempts at portraits,—I had a gift in that line,—a bunch 
of fragrant flowers, and, written on the inside of the 
cover, a verse or two from the Bible that would mean 
something to the sick boy or his mother. 

“Fritz get better so fast as never was,” said the smil- 
ing German mother, as her boy laughed at the queer, 
droll faces on the peanuts, and read the witty clippings 

from the box. 

I never preached even on Sundays; and, whatever the 
lesson was, they could all talk about it, whether they 
had studied it or not. I never asked them to study 
their lesson. After they had selected it, I told them the 
most interesting thing I could about the character or 
incident, and they were pretty sure to have a great deal 
of information for me the next Sunday. 

Boys are naturally ambitious, and they never mean to 
let the other fellow get ahead of them, so, if Jack could 
give some facts about the lesson, Charley, Harry, and 
Jim could all give more, while Carl and Andy could ask 
questions; and a boy that will ask questions is such a 
help to the teacher, even if they are a long way off from 
the lesson ! 




















“Ts it wicked to skateon Sunday?” said a bright boy, 
right in the middle of a lesson on Solomon. 

“ Why, no, A. if you cannot get to Sunday-school 
any other way.” 

The laugh was on Alec, as he was very lame, and 
could not skate; and he laughed as heartily as the rest. 

I think of all our helps in studying the lessons the 
large map was the greatest. Shall I tell how we bought 
it? The boys used to have a club at my house, one 


evening in the week, and it was suggested that we take ° 


up a collection, Sometimes we had ten cents, and some- 
times fifty. When we had enough, we bought the map. 
Then we bought the globe, some books of travel that we 
wanted; we gave those to the school library after we 
had read them. “And we did a good deal of benevolent 
work,—fruit to the sick, flowers for the dead, boots to 
some little boy whose feet were bare, fuel to the black 
auntie who was lame and old, and very poor, a basket to 
the hospital, or a box to the orphan asylum. 

Study of the lesson is good, application of its truth is 
better, and a young man, earnest, wide awake, making 
these truths a part of his every-day life, weaving them 
into his character day by day, building up a grand and 
noble structure, that shall not only help his brother 
man, but honor his Creator, is best of all. Truly, I did 
not need to make my boys study the lesson. 

Springfield, Mass. 

CA 


When Jesus Comes 
By Eva B. Pillsbury 


ILL Jesus came, 
I looked with trembling toward the coming years, 
And the lone way looked lonelier, seen through tears. 
The red rose at life’s window bloomed in vain; 
With every song there came a sad refrain, 
And youth itself walked hand in hand with pain— 
* Till Jesus came. 


When Jesus came 
I sat no more by Marah’s bitter spring. 
Love taught my silent lips the way to sing, 
Banished the teardrops from my palled cheek, 
Strengthened the hands that were so strangely weak ; 
And this proud heart for love of him grew meek, 
When Jesus came, 


When Jesus comes ! 
Dear one, shall he yet longer stand and wait 
Outside thy spirit’s closed and guarded gates? 
Yield up the portal to that gentle guest, 
And peace shall fill the place of long unrest ; 
For Heaven gives her choicest and her best, 
When Jesus comes. 
Escanaba, Mich. 
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Throw Out the Life-Lines 
By John L. Davis 


T AN evangelical meeting, held in one of the 
Philadelphia theaters under the auspices of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, on a Sunday even- 
ing recently, attended by a large and enthusiastic audi- 
ence, the hymn “ Throw out the life-lines” was 
announced, The people joined heartily in the singing. 
Before the close of the chorus to the first verse, there 
was a slight but perceptible diminution of the volume 
of the sound, and the voice of a little girl was heard, 
sweet and distinct, above the vast multitude. The second 
verse was sung with equal enthusiasm, but, before the 
chorus was half finished, the sound had almost dimin- 
ished, in the eager desire of the audience to hear the 
voice of the child. The third verse followed, and this 
time the voices ceased entirely, and in the hush and 
quiet the beautiful voice of the child sang out sweet and 
clear : 
“ Throw out the life-lines, some one is drifting away.” 


How often human nature, even though depraved. and 
hardened, responds to the voice and sentiment of re- 
ligious music | 

A few years ago, while making a visit to the Atlantic 
‘seacoast, the writer discovered the massive remnants of a 
wrecked vessel imbedded in the sand, so near the shore 
as to be within easy access of the bathers. A sight so 
unusual awakeoed the interest and curiosity of the be- 
holder.. A visit to the United States Life-Saving Station 
developed the following facts: During the winter pre- 
vious to the time of my visit a large vessel was driven on 
shore in a violent storm, and rapidly commenced to go 
to pieces under the severe buffeting of the waves. 
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Her condition was discovered, although the darkness 
was almost impenetrable, by the officers of the life-saving 
station; and after severe toil and hard labor they suc- 
ceeded in shooting a line over the vessel, and soon com- 
munication was established with the shore. One by one 
the suffering and nearly drowned sailors were brought 
safely to land by means of the rope, until twenty-six out 
of twenty-seven were rejoicing iti their deliverance from 
impending death. One man was left. Despising the 
means offered for his deliverance, in proud consciousness 
of his fancied strength, he boldly plunged into the seeth- 
ing serf, hoping to swim to shore, but after a short, futile 
struggle he disappeared from sight, and perished. He 
tried to work out his own salvation, and failed. The 
life-line was thrown to him, he refused to take hold of it, 
and drifted away. The means of salvation were freely 
offered to him,-but, alas! they were unavailable because 
of his own refusal. 

This incident comes home with force to the faithful 
Sunday-school teacher. Week after week the life-lines 

are thrown out, but how few out of the vast number 
are brought to realize pes danger sufficiently to lay 
hold of them. 


Philadelphia. 
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The Twins’ Compromise 
By Emma L. Burnett 


OME down in the garden with us, mama,” said 
Mab. “ We're going to play robber-caves under 
the lilac-bushes.” 

“Yes, do,” urged Cunnie. 
you.” 

“T cannot this morning, my dears,” Mrs, Barton 
replied. ‘Nurse is busy, and I want to stay upstairs 
with baby in case she wakes.” 

“Oh! baby will stay asleep a long while,” said Cunnie. 
‘* She’s just shut up her peepers.” 

“Yes, but sometimes she opens ’em the very next 
minute,” said Mab. “ I’m dreffulsorry you can’t come, 
mama,” ‘ 

The children were disappointed, for yesterday, mama, 
sitting under the big pear-tree, with her sewing, had 
laughed so heartily at the very small spaces they crawled 
into, that it made the robber game such fun. 

“T’'ll tell you!” said their mama, “ We'll com- 
promise on the side porch. I can see you from there, 
and also hear baby if she cties. Will that do?” 

“It’s better than not having you at all,” the twins 
agreed. 

“But what’s ‘compermise’?” asked Cunnie, who 
liked large words, even if he could not pronounce them 
properly. | 

“Well, it is both parties giving up something of their 
own plans, and agreeing on a middle course,—meeting 
half way, as it were. In this case I give up staying up- 
stairs, and you give up having me with you under the 
pear-tree, yet, in a measure, we all do what we planned.” 

So, for an hour or more, Mrs, Barton sat on what Mab 
called the “‘morning-glory porch,” watching the little 
robbers as they wedged themselves in and out of their 
lilac-bush caves at the other end of the long path, and 
listening smilingly to the wonderful things they ran up 
every now and then to tell her, In all that time the 
blessed baby never whimpered but once, that was when 
she wanted to be turned over, and it only took her mama 
a moment to do that. Cunnie said the compromise was 
a real success, 


“T’ll carry a chair for 


Of all the delightful places to play on, this old farm, 


where the Bartons were spending the summer, near the 
big pear-tree in the garden was the most delightful. 
There were so many bushes to play around and hide 
behind. Then, at the foot of the tree, thert was a large 
flat stone, that did for a table, or a sofa, or a bed for 
Mab’s dolls, or an island in a sea of grass, or nearly any- 
thing. Besides, the tree forked so near the ground that 
you had nothing to do but climb the rail-fence that 
separated the garden from a cornfield, and step right 
into the tree, where there was a seat plenty large enough 
for two children, This was a grand place to read fairy 
stories, or any other kind of stories. 

One morning, when Mrs. Barton and Cousin Imogen 
had gone driving, the twins decided to have a lunch- 
party in their favorite retreat, Kind “rs. Ross gave 


them a small tiu pail containing cookies, gingerbread, 


and early apples. Mab invited her‘dolls, and Cunnie 
invited Fido by letting him smell the cake. 

“ We'll have thé stone for a table,” said Mab, in high 
glee. “ I’ll trim it with flowers.” 

But it appeared Cunnie, also, had his notions about 
the arrangements for the lunch. 

“ Oh, I say, Mab!” he cried; “don’t let’s have it. on 
thestone, we’ve had so many eatings there. Let’s go up 
and sit in the tree. That’!] be newer.” 

Mab’s countenance fell. ‘But Fido and the dolls,” 
she suggested. 

“T'll put the dolls in that crotch just above where we 
sit, und we can throw bits of cake down to Fido, It'll 
be lots of fun to see him dancing around there, begging.” 

“ That spoils the whole thing!” exclaimed Mab, half 
erying. ‘The dolls can’t sit up there in their clean 
frocks, and I want to stay down and have a decent table 
with flowers and things.” 

“ Bother your frocks and your flowers!” said Cunnie, 
**T tell you it will be a great deal jollier to sit up in the 
tree and eat out of the pail.” 

“* T won’t sit up in the tree,” sobbed Mab, slesping all 
three dolls to her bosom. 

“T won’t squat down on the ground,” declared Cun- 
nie, very red in the face. 

They were both quite angry. Neither would give up, 
and there came very near being no lunch-party, Atlast 
Cunnie exclaimed: Q 

“Oh, see here, Mab! Let’s have a compermise.” 

‘* Where shall we have it?” inquired Mab, beginning 
to wipe her eyes. 

“Why, on the fence. That’s as nearly halfway be- 
tween the stone and the seat in the tree as we can get,” 

“How in the world can w@ have a lunch on the 
fence?” cried Mab, 

“Easy’nough. I’ll put this little board from the top- 
rail to the tree for a table. You can put some flowers 
on that if you like. Comeon! It'll be no end of fun!” 

Mab agreed, though it was plain that she did not like 
the plan altogether. Théy put the dolls to sleep in 
Cunnie’s wheelbarrow, and climbed up on the fence, 
The party proceeded, but was not as jolly as Cunnie had 
thought it would be. The toprail not being very steady, 
neither was the table, and the apples would roll off. 
They had to compromise again by putting only the cake 


on the table, leaving the apples in the pail on the 


ground. The flowers blew away, and Fido, at the foot 
of the tree, wore a very injured bepression because he 
was shut out from a party he had been invited to attend, 
Then the top-rail was not a very comfortable seat. Pres- 
ently Mab said: 

“ This comp’omise is awful tilty, Cunnie,” 

“?Tain’t very sre ble, that’s a fac’,” Cunnie 
admitted. 

He was on the point of again proposing that they 
should go up in the tree, where they would have a firm, 
comfortable seat, and a wide view over the fields, He 
looked at his sister, as she with one hand held on to a 
branch.of the tree to keep from falling, and with the 
other brushed the flies away and fed herself. He could 
see that she looked regretfully at the dolls, and pityingly 
at Fido. He knew she would rather be down on the 
grass, that she would much prefer that to either the 
fence or the tree. He thought about it through another 
cookie, and when he had swallowed the last mouthful, 
or perhaps a little before, he said : 

*€ Mab, let’s go down and finish on the stone.” 

“ All right!” replied Mab promptly. 

In about three minutes they had a newspaper spread 
over the stone for a table-cloth, the remainder of the 
lunch and a handful of clover-blossoms arranged upon it, 
the hastily awakened dolls propped up at one side, and 
Fido, quivering with delight, at the other. From the 
head of the table Mab beamed radiantly upon her fam- 
ily. She made Cunnie take the mellowest apples and 
the largest piece of gingerbread. She offered everything 
on the table to the dolls, and gave Fido nearly all he 
barked for,—which, of course, was his way of asking. 
It was a very merry, happy little feast. 

In the evening, when they were telling their mama all 
about it, Mab asked: 

‘Mama, if Cunnie giving up the tree-seat for the 
fence was a comp’omise, what was it when he came ail 
the way down to the big stone to please me? ” 

“ That was compromising ‘ down to the ground,’” said 
Cousin Imogen, gaily. 

“T should call it regular, straight-out, good-little-boy 
giving up,” said mama, lovingly taking the boy’s small 
brown fists in her soft hands. 

“* Anyway, it was drefful kind,” 

Philadelphia. 


was Mab’s opinion, 
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| LESSON HELPS 


Lesson Calendar 




















‘ Second Quarter, 1895 
1, April 7.—The Triumphal Entry...........ccccee cecssererssenseeeee Mark 11 ; 1-11 
2. April 14.~—The Wicked Husbandmen...............000..:cc:c00000 Mark 12: 1-12 
(Also, Easter Lesson, 1 Cor. 15 : 314.) 
B. April 21.—Weateb fulmess..................ccccsersenpeeeseenevecenceeseeneeeee Death, 24 1 42-61 
4. April 28.—The Lord's SUppe?,. ....c...:.ccccccccereresreererseeceeenees Mark 14 ; 12-26 
5. May 5.~The Agony In Gethsemane......... soses eevee Dark 14 : 82-42 
6. May 12.—Jesus Before the High-Priest................c....00- Mark 14 ; 53-64 
7. May 19.—Jewus Before Puate, ..............cccccceccosseceeenereersneeeeee Mark 16; 145 
8, May 26.—Jesus O1 the Croms. 0.0.0.0... ..cccccccccccscsscesecenneeensees Mark 15 : 22-87 
® June 2.—The Resurrection of Jesus..............ccccccrcceeeeeeevere Mark 16 : 1-8 
10, June 9.—The Walk to Emmans.................cccccccccsseseeeeseenees Luke & : 13-22 
11. "June 16.—Peter and the Risen LOrd...........c.ssssessvecsssseveeeeees John 21 : #17 
12. June 23.~—The Saviour’s Parting Wordg................<c0-eee Luke 24 ; 44-53 
18, June 30.—Beview 
2... ® 
Third Quarter, 1895 

1, July 7.—The Ten CommMandMents....... .......ccc-crsereesereeeereee Exod. 2 : 1-17 
2 July 14.—ThO Golden CA... ccccccrrcccecesesesseeeenenenes Exod, 32 : 1-8, 30-35 
‘8, July 21,—Nedab and Abihu Lev. 10 : 1-11 
4. July 2%.—Journeying to Canaan....... Num, 10 : 20-36 
5. August 4.—The Report of the Spies..................0+ Num. 18 : 17-20, 23-83 
“6. August 11,—The B Serpent. Num, 21 : 40 
7. August 18.—The New Home in Canaant.............0cseeceseeee Deut, 6 : +15 
8. August 25.—Crossing the Jordan...................0006 Josh, 3: 5-17 
9, September 1.—The Fall of Jericho................ccccccesseeeeeeeeverer J OSD, 6 5 8-20 
0, September 8.—Caleb's Reward Josh, 14 : 5-14 
ll. September 15.—The Cities of Refuge.............cccccccseereeeeere Josh. 20 : 1-9 
12. September 22.—Joshua Renewing the Covenant............. Josh, 24 : 14-26 


18. September 29.~—Review. 


yEX 
Qutline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Inbtitute of Sacred Literature 
a 


Study 53.—Review 


ECALL the story of the life of Jesus prior to the arrival 

at Bethany: (1.) The early years of growth,—physical, 
mental, moral,and spiritual, (2.) The-weeks of special prepa- 
ration,—of the people for the kingdom, of Jesus for his Mes- 
sianic ministry, and of the-disciples for their share in Jesus’ 
work. (3.) The first Messianic ministry in Judea,—the claim 
and its rejection, the ultimate withdrawal through Samaria 
to Galilee, the readiness of Jesus to declare himself to recep- 
_tive hearts, (4.) The new ministry in Galilee,—the retirement 
of his personal claim behind the message of the kingdom ; the 
education of the people,to a spiritual conception of the king- 
. dom and its law; the early popular enthusiasp, which cooled 
aa the character of Jesus’ message and aim became manifest ; 
the growing hostility of the Pharisees; the training of a 
select band of disciples, who came to confess Jesus as Messiah 
in spite of Pharisaic hostility and popular rejection ; the in- 
creasingly clear predictions,of the cross and resurrection. (5.) 
The Perean ministry,—Jesus’ stedfast purpose to go to Jeru- 
salem, the familiar teaching and healing in the new region, 
the repeated visits to Judea, the prevailing note of judgment 
against the rejecting people which characterized the Perean 
teachings, Jesus’ expectation of Messianic victory through 
the cross. The ministry so introduced, entered upon, and 
prosecuted, reached its prophesied culmination (Isa. 53) in 
seeming defeat, which was turned by the resurrection into 
victory. The record of this culmination falls into two parts,— 
(6) the Passion Week, and (7) the resurrection and ascension. 
Reread the story of Passion Week, and fix in mind the 
events of each day, using the topics of Studies 41-49 as helps. 
Then consider (1) Jesus’ clear appreciation of the issue of 
this last. journey to Jerusalem, as it appears, not only in his 
renewed prediction of the cross, but also in his defense of 
Mary at the supper in Bethany, in the parable of the Wicked 
Husbandman, in the denunciation of the scribes and Phari- 
sees, in the institution of the Lord’s Supper, and the words of 
comfort and admonition to the diseiples, as well as in the 
prediction of the betrayal and of the denials. (2.) In con- 
nection with this clear conviction consider Jesus’ uncompro- 
mising disregard for the hostility of the leaders, manifest in 
the triumphal entry, the second cleansing of the temple, the 


parabolic cursing of the fig-tree, the controversies and the * 


concluding denunciations of Tuesday. (3.) Mark the clear- 
ness of Jesus’ knowledge that his people, in rejecting him, 
were sealing their own doom, as appears in the lament over 
the city at the triumphal entry, in the eschatological dis- 
course of Tuesday, and in the words to the daughters of Jeru- 
salem on the way to Golgotha. (4.) Consider also the 
shrinking of Jesus’ own spirit from the death he was so 
resolutely courting, as it finds expression in his exclamation 
when the Greeks sought to see him, in the experiences of 
Gethsemane, and in the cry on the cross from out the dark- 
ness. (5.) Mark, in connection with all these things, the 
tender thoughtfulness of Jesus, as it appears in his apprecia- 
tion of Mary’s gift and of the widow's offering, in his deal- 
ings with the disciples at the last supper, and in his first 
three utterances from the cross, (6.) Consider the unap- 
proachable scp Mority of the Son of man to all the other 
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actors in this tragedy, as seen in his conquest of his own 
spirit and in his calmness in the face of: his lying and mock- 
ing foes, Recall the circumstances of his burial, the hands 
that rendered this loving ministry, and consider their prepa- 
rations for embalming him. 

Reread next the records of the resurrection, and fix in 
mind the succession of events, using the topics of Studies 
50-52 as helps. Consider (1) the disciples’ utter lack of any 
anticipation of the resurrection; (2) the suddenness and tran- 


sitoriness of the Risen One’s appearances, and the consequent , 


growing readiness of the disciples to find their Lord among 
them anywhere and at any time; (3) the restored belief in 
Jesus as the Messiah; (4) the large commission and the 
promise of divine equipment; (5) the final withdrawal of 
Jesus from the disciples’ sight, and their joy as they now 
return alone to Jerusalem. 

With reference to the whole ministry, consider (1) the un- 
swerving stedfastness of purpose with which Jesus sought to 
establish a spiritual kingdom of God by spiritual means, in 
the face of materialistic popular ideals on the one hand, and 
Pharisaic and worldly indifference and opposition on the 
other; (2) the uncompromising rebuke by Jesus of all un- 
reality and hypocrisy of religious thought and life; (3) his 
unparalleled ministry to all neéd of body, mind, and spirit; 
(4) his own conception of his chief ministry as a “ giving his 
life a ransom for many ;” (5) the divine self-assertion which 
could without presumption say, “Come unto me and rest,” 
“No one cometh unto the Father, but by me;” (6) the 
blessed reality of spiritual presence which gives point to the 
promise, “Lo, I am with you alway.” 


yr 
Aids to Specific Study 


Lesson 13, June 30, 1895 
Second Quarterly Review * 
GoLpEN Text: Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of 
our faith.—Heb. 12 : 2. 


‘ Home Readings 


M.—Mark 11: 1-11. The triumphal entry. 


T.—Mark 12: 1-12. The wicked husbandmen. 
W.—Mark 14 : 32-42. Gethsemane. 

T.—Mark 15: 1-15. Jesus before Pilate. 
F.—Mark 15 : 22-37. Jesus.on the cross. 
S.—Mark 16: 1-8. The resurrection. 


S.—John abt 4017. Peter and the risen Lord. 
SYS 
Titles and Golden Texts 


GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: We beheld his glory, 
the glory as of the only begotten of the Father.—John 1 : 14. 
I, THE TRIUMPHAL ENTRY. 
Hosanna; Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord. 
—Mark 11: 9. 
Il. THE WICKED HUSBANDMEN, 
They will reverence my son.— Mark 12:6. * 
III. WATCHFULNESS. 
Take ye heed, watch and pray.—Mark 13 : 83. 
IV. THE LORD'S SUPPER. 
This do in remembrance of me.—Luke 22 : 19. 
Vv. THE AGONY IN GETHSEMANE. 
The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I not drink 
it ?—John 18 : 11. 
VI. JESUS BEFORE THE HIGH-PRIEST. 
He is despised and rejected of men.—Jsa, 53 : 3. 
VIL, JESUS BEFORE PILATE. 


But Jesus yet answered nothing ; so that Pilate marveled.— 
Mark 15* 5. 
VIIT. 


JESUS ON THE CROSS. 
While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.— Rom. 5 : 8. 
IX, THE RESURRECTION OF JESUS. 
The Lord is risen indeed.—Luke 24 : 34. 
xX. THE WALK TO EMMAUS, 
He opened to us the Scriptures.—Luke 24 : 32. 
XI. PETER AND THE RISEN LORD. 
Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that I love 
thee.—John Mi : 17. 
XII. THE SAVIOUR’S PARTING WORDS. 
Go ye therefore, and teach all nations.— Matt, 28 : 19. 
XII REVIEW. 
Looking unto Jesus the author and finisher of our faith.— 


Heb. 12 : 2, 
AQY 
Topics and Outlines 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Glorious Son of God. 


*1. Topic: The Son Receiving Royal Honors. 


, 1. The Careful Pre tion. 
OUTLINE : 12, The Triumphal Entry. 
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2. Topic: The Son Receiving Cruel Abuse. 


3. Topic: The Son Warning the Careless. 
1. Watchfulness Urged. 
OUTLINE : {2 Watchfulness Rewarded. 
3. Carelessness Punished. 
4, Topic: The Son Instituting his Memorial. 
1. Eating the Passover. 
OUTLINE: {3 Disclosing the Betrayal. 
8. Instituting the Memorial. 
5. Topic: The Son Suffering Alone. 
1. The Weary Disciples, 
OUTLINE: {2 The Solitary Su r. 
3. The Timely Counsels. 
6. Topic: The Son Facing Bitter Enemies. 
1. Hostile Judges. 
OUTLINE : {2 False Witnesses. 
3. Hasty Conclusions. 
7. Topic: The Son Receiving Sentence. 
1, The Son Arraigned. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Son Rejected. 
3. The Son Sentenced. 
8. Topic: The Son Giving his Life for Others, 
1. The Act of Crucifixion. 
OUTLINE : 12 Events at the Croas. 
3. The Act of Surrender. 
9. Topic: The Son Triumphing over Death. 
1, The Anxious Women. 
OUTLINE : { 2. The Open Tomb. 
3. The Assured Triumph. 
Topic: The Son Fulfilling Prophecy. 
1. The Sad Story. 
OUTLINE : {2 The Prophetic Teaching. 
3. The Clear Apprehension. 
Topic: The Son Restoring the Repentant. 
1, The Son Manifested. 
2. The Servant Restored. 
2. Topic: The Son Ascending to the Father. 


j 1. The Parting Lessons. 
(2. The Parting Scene. 


SY 
Review Bible-Lights.' — 


Lesson 1.—Superintendent : And they bring the colt unto 
Jesus, and east on him their garments; and he sat upon him. 
And many spread their garments upon the way; and others 
branches, which they had eut from the fields, And they that 
went before, and they that followed, cried (Mark 11 : 7-9), 

Scholars: Hosanna; Blessed’is he that cometh in the name 
of the Lord (Mark 11: 9). 

Teachers : If these shall hold their peace, the stones will cry 
out (Luke 19: 40). 

All: Worthy art thou, our Lord and our God, to receive the 
glory and the honour and the power (Rev, 4 : 11). 


Lesson 2.—Superintendent: And again he sent unto them 
another servant; and him they wounded in the head, and han- 
died shamefully.- And he sent another; and him they killed: 
and many others; beating some, and killingsome. He had yet 
one, a beloved son: he sent him last unto them, saying (Mark 
12 : 4-6), 

Scholars : They will reverence my son (Mark 12 : 6). 

Teachers: If any man hear my voice and open the door, I 
will come in to him, and will sup with him, and he with me 
(Rev. 3: 20). 

All; Kiss the son, lest he be angry, and ye perish in the way 
(Psa. 2 : 12). 


Lesson 3.—Superintendent : Watch therefore: for ye know 
not on what day your Lord cometh. But know this, that if the 
master of the house had known in what watch the thief was 
coming,’he would have watched, and would not have suffered 
his house to be broken through (Matt. 24 : 42, 43). 

Scholars : Take ye heed, watch and pray (Mark 13 : 33). 

Teachers: The spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is'weak 
(Mark 14 : 38). 

All: Blessed is the man that endureth temptation : for when 
he hath been approved, he shall receive the crown of life (Jas. 
1:12). 

Lesson 4.—Superiniendent: And as they were eating, he 
took bread, and when he had blessed, he brake it, and gave to 
them, and said, Take ye: this ismy body. And he took « cup, 
and when he had given thanks, he gave to them: and they all 
drank of it. And he said unto them, This is my blood of the 
covenant, which is shed for many (Mark 14 : 22-24). 

Scholare: This do in remembrance of me (Luke 22 ; 19). 

Teachers: For as oft as ye eat this, bread, and drink the cup, 
ye proclaim-the Lord’s death till he come (1 Cor. 11 : 26). 

Al; It is Christ Jesus that died, yea rather, that was raised 
from the dead, who is at the right hand of God, who also maketh 
intercession for us (Rom. 8 : 34). 


Lesson 5.—Superintendent: And he went forward a little, 
and fell on the ground, and prayed that, if it were possible, the 
hour might pass away from him. And he said, Abba, Father, 
all things are possible unto thee ; remove this cup from me : 
howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt (Mark 14 : 35, 36). 

Scholars : The cup which my Father hath given me, shall I 
not drink it? (John 18 : 11.) 


1 Norr —Any numter of copies of the Review Bible-Lights, printed 
on single sheets. for convenient uxe, may be had of the publishers of 
The Sunday School Times, Price, postpaid, 75 ceuts per hundred. 
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OUTLINE : { 


OUTLINE: 
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Teachers: Who, ... though he was a Son, yet learned obe- 
dience by the things which he suffered (Heb. 5 : 7, 8). 

Ali: Have this mind in you, which was also in Christ Jesus 
(Phil. 2 : 5). 

Lesson 6.—Superintendent: Art thou the Christ, the Son 
of the Blessed? And Jesus said, I am: and ye shall see the 
Son of man sitting at the right hand of power, and coming with 
the clouds of heaven. And the high priestrént his clothes, and 
saith, What further need have we of witnesses? Ye have heard 
the blasphemy : what think ye? And they all condemned him 
to be worthy of death (Mark 14 : 61-64). 

Scholars : He is despised and rejected of men (Isa. 53 : 3). 

Teachers: Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows (Isa. 53: 4). 

Ali: Cast thy burden upon the Lord, and he shall sustain 
thee (Psa. 55 : 22). 

Lesson 7.—Superintendent; And Pilate asked him, Art 
thou the King of the Jews? And he answering saith unto 
him, Thou sayest. And the chief priests accused him of many 
things. And Pilate again asked him, saying, Answerest thou 
nothing? behold how many things they accuse thee of (Mark 
15 : 2-4). . 

Scholars: But Jesus yet answered nothing; so that Pilate 
marveled (Mark 15: 5). 

Teachers: He was...asasheep that before her shearers is 
dumb ; ‘yea, he opened not his mouth (Isa. 53 : 7). 

All: I will take heed to my ways, that I sin not with my 
tongue (Psa. 39 : 1). 


Lesson 8.—Superintendent: And they crucify him, and 
part his garments among them, casting lots upon them, what 
each should take. And it was the third hour, and they cruci- 
fied him. And the superscription of his accusation was written 
over, THE KING OF THE JEWS (Mark 15 : 24-26). 

Scholars : While we were yet sinners, Christ died for us (Rom. 
5: 8). . 

Teachers: He died for all, that they which live should no 
longer live unto themselves, but unto him who for their sakes 
died and rose again (2 Cor. 5 : 15). 

All; To me to live is Christ (Phil. 1 : 21). 


Lesson 9.—Superintendent: And entering into the tomb, 
they saw a young man sitting on the right side, arrayed in a 
white robe; and they were amazed. And he saith unto them, 
Be not amazed: ye seek Jesus, the Nazarene, which hath been 
crucified : he is risen; he is not here: behold, the place where 
they laid him ! (Mark 16 : 5, 6.) 

Scholars : The Lord is risen indeed (Luke 24 : 34). 

Teachers: Now hath Christ been raised from the dead, the 
firstfruits of them that are asleep (1 Cor. 15 : 20). 

Ali; Thanks be to God, which giveth us the victory through 
‘our Lord Jesus Christ (1 Cor. 15 : 57). 

Lesson 10.—Superintendent : And it came to pass, when he 
had sat down with them to meat, he took the bread, and blessed 
it, and brake, and gave to them. And their eyes were opened, 
‘and they knew him; and he vanished out of their@ight. And 
they said one to another, Was not our heart burning within us, 
while he spake to us in the way (Luke 24 : 30-32). 

Scholars : He opened to us the Scriptures (Luke 24 : 32), 

Teachers: Opening and alleging, that it behooved the Christ 
to suffer, and to rise again from the dead (Acts 17 : 3). 

All: Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous 
things out of thy law (Psa. 119 : 18). 


Lesson 11.—Superintendent: He saith unto him the third 
time, Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? Peter was grieved 
because he said unto him the third time, Lovest thou me? And 
he said unto him (John 21:17), 

Scholars: Lord, thou knowest all things; thou knowest that 
I love thee (John 21 : 17). . 

Teachers: If any man loveth not the Lord, let him be anath- 
ema (1 Cor. 16 : 22). 

All: I love thee, O Lord, my strength (Psa. 18 : 1). 


Lesson 12.—Superintendent : And he said unto them, Thus 
it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and rise again from 
the dead the third day ; and that repentance and remission of 
sins should be preached in his name unto all the nations, be- 
ginning from Jerusalem (Luke 24 : 45-47), 

Scholars: Go ye therefore, and teach all nations (Matt. 
28 : 19). 

Teachers: He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved 
(Mark 16 : 16). 

All: This is the work of God, that ye believe on him whom 
he hath sent (John 6 : 29). 


Oo 


Superintendent: We beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only begotten of the Father (John 1 : 14). 

Scholars : Looking unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith (Heb. 12 : 2). 

All: Look unto me, and be ye saved, all the ends of the 
earth : for I am God, and there is none else (Isa. 45 : 22). 


ASS 
Recapitulation 


R an entire year our stddies have been in the life of 
our Lord. The complete series of lessons has set forth 
“The Glorious Son of God.” At the conclusion of each les- 
son it may truly have been said, in the language of the year’s 
guiden text, “ We beheld his glory, the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father.” But in the uuity of this view there 
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has been wide diversity, as the following conspectus of the 


year’s work will show : 
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THIRD QUARTER, 1894. 


1. The Son Born into the World. 

2. The Son Recognized by Jews. 

3. The Son Recognized by Gentiles. 

. The Son Protected from Enemies. 

. The Son in his Father's House. | 

. Tne Son Preparing for Service. 

. The Son Defeating Satan. 

. The Son Winning Followers. 

9. The Son Displaying Power. 

The Son Asserting Authority. 

. The Son Disclosing the Way of Life. 
. The Son Proffering the Water of Life. 
. The Father’s Servanté Honored. 


FourtH QUARTER, 1894, 


onan » 


1, The Son Announcing his Mission. 

2. The Son Confirming his Followers, 

3. The Son Abounding in Labors. 

4. The Son Forgiving Sins. 

5. The Son Defining Sabbath Service. 

6. The Son Appointing Apostles. 

7. The Son Imparting Instruction. 

8. The Son Dividing Friends from Foes, 
9. The Son Honoring his Forerunner. 

. The Son Illustrating Spiritual Growth. 
. Fhe Son Sending forth Laborers. 

. The Son Establishing Peace. 


First QUARTER, 1895. 


The Son’s Forerunner Persecuted. 

The Son Supplying Natural Want. 

The Son Supplying Spiritual Want. 

The Son Receiving Earthly Recognition, 
The Son Receiving Heavenly Recognition. 
The Son Honoring the Childlike. 

The Son Commgnding the Merciful. 
The Son Enlightening the Blind. 

The Son Raising the Dead. 

. The Son Testing the Wealthy. 

. The Son Welcoming the Wealthy. 

. The Son Regulating the Life. 


Second QUARTER, 1895, 
1. The Son Receiving Royal Honors. 
2. The Son Receiving Cruel Abuse. 
. The Son Warning the Careless. 
4. The Son Instituting his Memorial. 
5. The Son Suffering Alone. 
6. The Son Facing Bitter Enemies. 
7 
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. The Son Receiving Sentence. 
. The Son Giving his Life for Others. 
9. The Son Triumphing over Death. 
. The Son Fulfilling Prophecy. 
. The Son Restoring the Repentant. 
. The Son Ascending to the Father. 


Viewing the last quarter’s lessons in detail, each will be 
found true to the dominant idea of the whole, as the follow- 
ing summary will show. 

Lesson 1,—In the Lord’s triumphal entry of Jerusalem we 
see “The Son Receiving Royal Honors.” He knew just 
what this event was to set forth and to call forth, hence (1) 

* The Careful Preparation, and then (2) The Triumphal En- 
try, wherein prophecy was fulfilled and kingship was fore- 
shadowed. 

Lesson 2.—In surprising contrast with the honors just 
bestowed, the Lord, in this lesson, sets forth in peerless para- 
ble “ The Son Receiving Cruel Abuse.” He plainly presents 
(1) Reasonable Demands, as made by his Father upon his 
own favored subjects; (2) Cruel Rejection, as manifested 
toward the Father’s messengers, one and all, servant and son; 
and then comes (3) Righteous Penalty, which the righteous 
Judge will visit on all those who reject his counsels «hd 
despise his claims. 

Lesson 3.—Here, in a lesson on watchfulness, we have 
“The Son Warning the Careless.” These points are pre- 
sented, namely, (1) Watchfulness Urged, (2) Watchfulness 
Rewarded, avd (3) Carelessness Punished. Thus, as in the 
last lesson, a solemn warning is sounded. 

Lesson 4.—The last night of his mortal career has come, 
and we behold “ The Son Instituting his Memorial.” Amid 
the solemnities of that upper room he appears (1) Eating 
the Passover, (2) Disclosing the Betrayal, and then, amid the 
overwhelming impressiveness of the hour, (3) Instituting the 
Memorial, the sacred Supper which is still so honored in 
remembrance of him. 

Lesson 5.—The foreshadowing of Lesson 2 tiow becomes 
terrible reality, and we see “The Son Suffering Alone.” 
True, he is accompanied by (1) The Weary Disciples, but 
even among them he becomes (2) The Solitary Sufferer, as 
he wrestles alone before God in the garden, and as the base 
conspirators gather to effect his arrest. But his supreme 
benignity shines even now in (3) The Timely Counsels he 
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bestows upon his loved ones to fit them for the approaching 
crisis. j i 
Lesson 6.—He has been arrested and led away, but not that 
justice may be accordéd him. We see, therefore, “The Son 
Facing Bitter Enemies.” (1) Hostile Judges assume to try 
him, (2) False witnesses rise up against him, and, under such 


. malign combinations, (3) Hasty Conclusions are reached, on 


which he is hurried to judgment and to a felon’s death. 

Lesson 7.—The catastrophe hastens on, and here we see 
“The Son Receiving Sentence.” The steps of judicial order 
are observed in form rather than in fact or in spirit. We 
see the Son (1) Arraigned, (2) Rejected, (3) Sentenced, and 
so the iniquity is completed, 

Lesson 8.—He is on the cross, and he dies there, but no 
man taketh away his life; rather, we see “The Son Giving 
his Life for Others.” (1) The Act of Crucifixion is portrayed, 
(2) Events at the Cross are narrated, and (3) The Act of Sur- 
render, the giving of his life for the sheep, is recorded,—the 
crowning event in the history of redemption. 

Lesson 9.—He died, and he was laid in Joseph’s tomb, but 
Death could not hold him captive. On the other hand, we 
see “The Son Triumphing over Death.” (1) The Anxious 
Women hasten to the tomb, to complete the burial rites ere 
decay should intervene to check this ministry of love. But 
(2) The Open Tomb greets them, presumptive evidence that 
he had risen; for none, whether friend or foe, would, or 
could, have surreptitiously removed the body. Then from 
the angel in charge came knowledge of (3) The Assured Tri- 
umph, and, though they believed not fully for joy, yet they 
did rejoice in the measure of faith possessed and a new 
career opened before them. 

Lesson 10.—In all these unparalleled experiences we dis- 
cover “The Son Fulfilling Prophecy.” There is (1) The 
Sad Story of his career as the unenlightened observer saw it; 
(2) The Prophetic Teaching, by which it was foretold that it 
behoved the Christ to suffer, and to enter into his glory, 


Then came (3) The Clear Apprehension of the opened mind, 


with the joyous recognition of all that the prophets had 
spoken concerning him who was dead, but who now lived 
again. 

Lesson 11.—He has risen, and has given many conclusive 
proofs of the fact. Doubt on that point-is dispelled. Now, 
therefore, he appears for a new purpose, and we find 
“The Son Restoring the Repentant.” We see (1) The Son 
Manifested on the Shores of Galilee, and then (2) The Ser- 
vant Restored, publicly, fully, tenderly, to the eminence 
whence he had fallen in-his repeated denials of his Lord, 

Lesson 12.—And now the earthly work of the Christ is 
completed, and its coronation comes in “The Son Ascending 
to the Father.” (1) The Parting Lessons of that memorable 
occasion are rehéarsed, and (2) The Parting Scene is briefly 
sketched. So the glorious Son of God returns to the glory 
he had with the Father before the world was, 


AS 
Review Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE triumphal entry of the Prince of Peace into the City 

of the Great King, was in strange contrast to those of 
earthly rulers or conquerors in the wondrous spectacles in 
which the mistress city of the world saw them ascend, amidst 
the strains of music and the shouts of the multitude, to the 
temple on the capitol. No trains of captives followed our 
Lord, no spoils of towns or villages yielded their trophies; 


but the lame, whom he had healed, ran before him; the” 


blind, whom he had restored to sight, gazed in love on their 
benefactor, and the dumb, whom he had made whole, shouted 
his praises, In a Roman triumph, victims were taken aside 
and put to death, as the hero rode up the sacred hill; but 
Christ came scattering blessings to humanity at each step of 
his progress, and shedding around him, to all who would 
accept it at his hands, a hope full of immortality. Other 
triumphs have been but empty vaunts of glory gained by 
human sorrow, and their pageant the barbarous spectacle of 
a day ; but the triumph of Christ was the proclamation, for 
all ages, of victory for the race over the legions of its ghostly 
enemies, and the captives led behind him were Death and 
Hell ! 

The parable of the wicked husbandmen, delivered’ only 
when the cross was inevitable and imminent, was a wonderful 


example of fearless loyalty to truth, with no passing thought 


of personal interests. To denounce the religious heads of the 
nation thus, and to tell them that the Jew was no longer to 
think himself the exclusive favorite of Jehovah, but that the 
abhorred Gentile would, henceforth, be on an equal footing 
with him before Heaven, was to wound the pride and bigotry 
of his people in its most vital part. The fury of the digni- 
taries thus disparaged could only be appeased by his biood. 
To watch for the signs of divine wrath approaching the 
city that bad slain him, may be a counsel equally fitting with 
respect to any dangers threatening our spiritual life. It is 
only by constant watch fulness we can hope to escape the many 
tempiations that rise on every side—to cast usdown, if possible, 



















































































































































































































and destroy us,—and flight from the danger is immeasurably 
safer than an attempt to brave it. ; 

The Lord’s Supper is expressly said to have been instituted 
after the ordinary meal was ended; and it continued to be an 
adjunct to the last and chief meal of the day, through apos- 
tolic times, as we see in the descriptions of the love-feasts at 
Corinth, and of the farewell meeting at Troas when Eutychus 
was restored to life by Paul. 

Gethsemane, the garden of olives, which are the symbol 
of peace, was a fitting scene of preparation for the cross on 
which our eternal peace was purchased, but the exact locality 
is forever lost. Only one spot in Palestine—Jacob’s well— 
remains indisputably identified with the presence of our 
Lord. The letter is nothing; the spirit alone is of worth, 
says the Master; and so the locality is indifferent compared 
with the remembrance of its spiritual lessons, How much 
the four Jost by that hour’s sleep! They might have prayed 
with him in his mortal struggle on our behalf, and they 
might have seen the ministering angels! It must have been 
a life-long sorrow to them that their want of thought and 
want of heart had lost them so much. Let us take the 
lesson, and watch and pray with more zeal than they did. 

There had been eight high-priests during the life of Christ. 
Hannas (called Annas in the New Testament) reigned from 
A.D, 6 to 15; then came Ishmael, the son of Phabi, for 
somewhat over a year; then Eleasar, a son of Hannas, for 
about the same time ; then Simon, the son of Kamithos, with 
a similarly short tenure of office ; and then Joseph, surnamed 
Caiaphas, son-in-law of Hannas, who was high-priest from 
A.D. 18 to 36, and thus wore the high-priestly robes at the 
time of our Lord’s death. The Jews were allowed to govern 
themselves by their own courts, dignitaries, and laws, under 
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degraded. We have only the gallows, but that/is revolting 
enough ; but the cross was a special form of execution reserved 
for the very lowest and worst. Yet it now glitters on the 
summit of St. Peter’s in the center of Rome, on the top of the 
Pantheon in Paris, of St. Paul’s in London, and looks down 
on unnumbered other great centers of humanity in every 
quarter of the world. 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 


. ASA 
Review Lesson Thoughts 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


EN of the twelve lessons of this quarter lie within one 

week, The triumphal entry was on the Sunday ; the 

next Sunday was the day of resurrection, and its evening saw 

the two disciples and their guest sitting at Emmaus. It is 

the greatest week of the world, greater than the first creative 
week, as redemption is greater than creation. 

The lessons may be grouped in three divisions: 1-4 deal 
with incidents which may be called farewells, as being shaped 
by Christ’s consciousness of immediate departure ; 5-8 give 
the stages of the deepening darknes# of his passion, and 9-12 
the risen life culminating in the ascension. 

The main point of the triumphal entry is, not what the 
people did to Jesus, but what Jesus deliberately did before 
them. His public, solemn assumption of Messianic royalty, 
so unlike all his previous acts, derives special force as being 
his final appeal to the nation, and as being the last offense 
which roused the hesitating rulers to resolve his murder. 
That procession was, too, a revelation, to eyes that could see, 
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the Romans, though sentences of death required the assent of 
the procurator. Hence the sanhedrin could condemn Christ, 
but their sentence could not be carried out till Pilate had 
sanctioned it. This, however, he was expected to do as a 
mere form ; and hence, when he went into the matter for him- 
self, and virtually tried Jesus again, the priests must have felt 
it a keen affront to them. 

The temptation to Pilate to sacrifice Jesus to the rage of 
his accusers, could only have been resisted by a strong-minded 
and exceptionally upright man. To a Roman, the death of 
a poor unfriended Jew, at the demand of the united authori- 
ties of his nation, would, in ordinary cases, have been taken 
for granted as a matter of course, into the moral justification 
of which he would not have thought of entering. _ That he 
fought so hard on his behalf implies the strongest interest in 
him, roused by some special personal influences of bearing, 
look, or utterance. To send off mén to the cross or the heads- 
man’s block was his daily business assupreme judge. Perhaps 
his hatred of the Jews excited his pity in the beginning, and 

" then it soon became clear that envy, not guilt on the part of 
the prisoner, was at the bottom of the fierceness shown against 
him. But, in the end, the grand dignity and spiritual elevation 
of Jesus intensified hissympathy with him. Had his enemies 
been any other race than Jews, he would, no doubt, have set 
him free; but Pilate was in terror of a people who were cer- 
tain, if he resisted their will, to accuse him at Rome for ali 
his wrong-doings or errors, and ruin him. Indeed, he was 
ultimately ruined. by a complaint made against him by the 
Samaritans for savage cruelty. 

The change in the ideas connected with the cross since 

Christ died on it is very striking. To the Roman, or, indeed, 

to any one of Brist’s day, it was the symbol of all that was 





of the nature of his kingdom. A strange king this, pacing 
on an ass, with no pomp but work-garments and leafy branches 
strewing his path, and no subjects but a handful of shouting 
peasants ! 

Lesson 2 is his parting warning to the rulers, the last 
word of a pitying patience, which would yet save mad self- 
destroyers. We note the transparent veil of parable, through 
which the reality shines unmistakably. Never before had 
Jesus attacked the official class so openly. The severity of 
tone is merciful. Last remonstrances had need to be pier- 
cing. Still more distinct, and from a human point of view 
more daring, is the claim he makes for himself to be the Son 
and Heir of the Lord of the vineyard. As openly as he had 
claimed to be messianic King by his entry, he fronts the 
rulers with the scarcely veiled assertion of his superiority 
over all previous messengers and his ownership of the vine- 
yard. 

Not less clear and penetrating is his disclosure of the 
rulers’ inmost motive for hating him. They wanted to keep 
their privileges and to avoid their duties, and opposed Christ 
because he interfered with their rule. And as disagreeable 
as all the rest of them would be the plain authoritative sen- 
tence of rejection and transference of the vineyard to others. 
His last words to them were heavy with doom, and yet throb- 
bing with longing to save them from it. 

Lesson 3 gives exhortations to his disciples, which simi- 
larly contemplate absence, and lay down the law for all 
generations of the church. He is about to go; he is certain 
to come back; therefore our attitude through the ages of 
separation, be they many or few, is to be that of watchful- 
ness, in the double sense of keeping awake and of nourishing 
the flame of expectance. Only so shall we be “ ready,” as 
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the lewon significantly implies. Our ignorance of the time 
is distinctly declared, and two opposite effects of it are 
contemplated. One, its legitimate result, is (and in our 
minds should be) to sharpen watchfulness and make it con- 
tinuous; the other its (alas!) ordinary and certain effect, if 
we do not guard against it, is to make us drowsy, as the ex- 
ample of “the goodman of the house” shows. Two aspects 
of the Lord’s coming are held forth as dependent respectively 
on watchfulness and carelessness, To the watchers he comes 
as their Lord, to acknowledge and reward them; to the 
sleepers he comes as “a thief,’ to rob them of their only 
treasures, earthly good. 

Lesson 4 is full of tender sense of speedy separation. How 
pathetic the wish to be remembered is, if we think of the 
Lord’s Supper for a moment as instituted by a man about to 
leave his humble friends! How majestic is the claim to be 
remembered, if we think of it as instituted by the world’s 
Redeemer, who therein claims authority over all memories 
and hearts! 

There are three stages in the narrative. The preparation 
for the supper shows a desire for secrecy strangely contrast- 
ing with the courted publicity of the triumphal entry, and 
suggests authority over the owner of the upper room which 
he gladly recognized. The sad warning of the presence of 
the betrayer is briefly recorded by Mark, who emphasizes 
only the Lord’s clear prescience and the disciples’ sorrowful 
and humble questioning, “Is it I?” So should we all ask 
when some abyss of possible treachery opens, for every man” 
has in him the possibilities of all evil. 

The institution of the supper as recorded here omits the 
sweet “This do in remembrance of me,” which is indeed im- 
plied in what is recorded. ‘But it gives prominence to the 
significance of the bread and wine, to the great thonght of 
the new “covenant,” and to the sacrificial aspect of Christ’s 
death, and its world-wide efficacy (shed for many). That 
supper is not only a memorial, it is also a prophecy; and 
the vision of a future reunion and feast in the kingdom of 
God cheered the sad Master while he sat at the table. 

The next group of four lessons leads us through the thick- 
ening darkness of Christ’s sufferings. It befits us to put off 
the shoes from our feet on this holy ground, and to beware of 
undevotional study of Christ’s sufferings, as well as of senti- 
mental and sensuous representations of them. 

Especially should we feel awed and silent as we are allowed 
to look unto where he kneels in agony of prayer beneath the 
quivering olives of Gethsemane. Reverently we may ponder 
what were the sources of exceeding sorrowfulness which . 
swept over and all but submerged his soul. The burden of 
the world’s sin was laid on him then, Reverently we may 
mark the prayer, in which entreaty and submission, both in 
their most perfect form, were wondrously united, and find in 
it the pattern for all prayer. Humbly we may note thé 
failure of human.sympathy, and the patience of Christ with 
it, as at once a warning and an encouragement. 

In Gethsemane Jesus was alone with the Father, and ac- 
cepted the cup. In the trial before the high-priest he begins 
to drink it, The all-important fact in that trial was his con- 
demnation by the council on the distinct ground of his claim 
to be the Christ. The priests did all they could to avoid 
the issue,—Is he, or is he not, the Messiah? Will you have 
him or spurn him assuch? But their false witnesses failed 
them; and it came at last to the plain question, the open 
answer, and the frenzied passion of rejection. 

Similarly, the center point of the trial before Pilate is his 
equally plain assertion that he is the King of the Jews, and 
his condemnation there on-that ground. Subordinate in 
importance to this are the unanswered accusations of “ many 
things,” the majestic silence of Christ, the people’s shameful 
preference of Barabbas, which throws such light on the sin 
cerity of the rulers’ denunciation of Christ as a rebel, and 
Pilate’s prostitution of his office to personal ends, in doing 
to death an innocent man, to “ content the multitude” and 
keep himself safe. 

But how can,we condense into our poor words the next 
lesson? Let us rather try to lay the solemn narrative on our 
hearts, and feel that our sin was there atoned for and our 
better life secured in Christ’s death, The long-drawn tor- 
ture; the horrible stolidity of the soldiers; the storm of 
execrations and taunts which surged round the silent sufferer; 
the deep truths travestied in these mockings; the symbolic 
darkness; the dread conflict waged within its shroud by the 
Captain of our Salvation; the cry of abandonment, and yet of 

trust, on which comment were presumptuous ; the one touch 
of human feeling in the offer of the moistened sponge; and 
the final moment described in words which imply a volun- 
tary death,—are best left to make theirown impression. May 
they melt all our hearts! 

The next four lessons have to do with the resurnection and 
its issues. The mighty act itself is not described, for it was 
seen by no eye. But Lesson 9 puts us at the very moment 
when the empty tomb, and the angel's message woke strangely 
conflicting hopes and fears. The triumphant truth had not 
yet become a calm certainty, nor had it caused joy to dis- 
place the night’s weeping. Beautifully are painted the 
women’s devotion and courage, dushed, ay the critical mo 












ment approached, with fears, which proved to be needless as 
soon as they had reached the tomb. 

Wonderfully impressive is the simplicity of the account of 
the angel’s message. He is not calied an angel. ll is told 
as it appeared, He is but “a young man.” His attitude 
speaks of patient waiting and contemplation ; his dress hints 
at the luster of heaven’s glory, not wholly obscured by con- 
tact with earth and tombs; his apparent age at the immortal 
youth of heavenly beings; and his message is full of soothing, 
of triumph, which speaks in the very retention of the name of 
contempt, “the Nazarene.” How calmly the fact of resur- 
rection is announced, and in the same breath the evidence of 
sight invoked, to confirm at least part of the angel’s words! 
Jesus was not there, that was plain. 

Immediately on the women’s taking in the truth, the obli- 
gation—say, rather, the privilege—to proclaim it followed, 
as it ever does. But what balm of coming forgiveness, like 
fragrance sent before, is in the specification of Peter! That 
impetuous, blunderirtg lover would understand why he was 
singled out, and rapturously hail the assurance, intelligible 
to him at all events, of pardon. Deeply true to nature is the 
women’s silence in spite of the angel’s command, and the 
tumult of fear and bewilderment which preceded their joy, 
like the rush of the foremost wave of the inundation which 
is to fertilize a land. 

The two travelers to Emmaus disclose the despair of the 
disciples on that morning, which broke so drearily for them, 
and was destined to change into such aday. They had no 
care to remain with their brethren.. The center was gone; 
how could the circle hold together? Their only comfort 
was in perpetually saying over again what they had said a 
hundred times since Friday about their Master’s goodness 
and the priests’ murderous hate, and their own blighted 
hopes, and then turniag to the strange story of the women, 
and groping about for what solid belief they could lay hold 
of in the whirl. 

Jesus joins them, as he ever does those who love him, even 
if their minds are clouded with a doubt. He shows them 
how the Old Testament is full of him, thereby giving us the 
key to its central meaning and aim. He prepares to leave 
them at the village end, and would have left then if they 
had not kept him. It isa parable of his continual dealing 
with us, He forces himself on no man, but he delights to be 
besought to tarry, and will-never go if we wish him to stay. 
Where he is welcomed as guest he becomes host, and blesses 
every table at which he sits, His sensible presence with- 
drawa brings about the clearer perception of the sweettess 
of his presence. The whole incident is a parable of the com- 
panionship with the risen Christ possible in the dusty ways 
of common lif. 

Lesson 11 contains a double revelafton of therelation of 
Christ to us. First, the miraculous draught of fishes, studied 
in comparison with the first similar miracle, appears to teach 
how the Lord not only directs and blesses his servants’ work, 
but how, risen, and standing on the eternal shore, he prepares 
for them welcome, rest, and refreshment. Second, the inter- 
view with Peter is a precious pledge that unfaithfulness and 
denial need not part from him, but that he is ready to for- 
give, and that repented treasons may lead on to more rooted 
faithfulness, and not merely to reinstatement in former fel- 
lowship with him, but to new service, for which penitents 
are fitted by their bitter experience. 

Resurrection necessarily involves ascension. The last 
words of Jesus declare that all former revelation culminates 
in him. He is the interpretation and Lord of all the past. 
He is the Saviour and Lord of all the future. The world can 
find pardon and deliverance from sin in his name, He 
leaves it as a charge to all his servants to proclaim the gos- 
pel; and he assures them all that, if they wait on him, he will 
clothe them with power which will cover their weakness, 
and, like charmed armor, will make them invulnerable. 

His last attitude was blessing. He ascended up “ where he 
was before.” His ascension sealed his work as finished, wit- 
nessed to his Sonship, corresponded to his birth, opened a 
way for his brethren into the heavenly sanctuary, and made 
it possible that men should “ascend up into heaven,” and cer- 
tain that his lovers shall triumph over death, and share his 
almighty glory and his everlasting rest. The last voice 
which sounds from the gospel story is, ‘Seek those things 
which are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand 
of God.” 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England, 
RYE 





Review Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


The Culminating Point in Human History 


HAT a world of interest in the week before, and the 
forty days after the crucifixion! Divine mercy and 
love matched itself against all homan perversity and hate. 
Pass in review the scenes already stadied. 
« 1. The Lord comes in triumphant entry to his own city and 
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people. The lowly ones, and the child-spirit, cry “Hosanna!” 
The haughty ones plot his death, 

2. The Easter lesson anticipates his glorious resurrection. 

3. Christ teachés the world the necessity of constant, vigi- 
lant watchfulness. Let no tarrying lead to arrogance. 

4. The world-wide and significant memorial of his intimacy 
and oneness with his people is established, and its observance 
commanded. ‘ 

5. A great, nameless, and unfathomable agony prostrates 
even the possessor of all power. Sin was the burden—ours, 
not his, By it pardon is possible. 

6. Before Caiphas he’ witnesses a good confession, that he is 
the Anointed One, and shall sit in the clouds in power. 

7. Before Pilate he is rejected, and a robber preferred. 

8. He is lifted up to draw all men unto himself. 

9. He bursts the bands of death, because he could not be 
holden of them. 

10. The walk to Emmaus shows the possible opening of 
human minds to deeper things in the Scriptures than men 
would otherwise know. Study is good, but the leading of 
the Holy Ghost is still necessary. 

11. He puts off going to heaven that he may find, recover, 
and endow Peter. 

12. He condenses the duty of believers into the one great 
command to carry on his work in all nations. 

At the beginning he comes like a king of Jerusalem. At 
the close he goes away like the King of the earth and skies, 
His bodily visit to this province is ended, but his spirit 
abides, and works, to the end of time. 

University Park, Colo. 


KASH 
Review Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


ESSON 1. Where? Jerusalem, Bethany, and the road 
around the Mount of Olives. When? The Sunday 
before Easter. Who? The Master, the apostles, the multi- 
tudes, and the chief priests. What? A procession, from 
Bethany to the Holy City, in which the multitudes, growing 
enthusiastic, cried out, “ Hosanna to the Son of David!” 
Branches and garments strewed in the way. What then? 
Jesus triumphs over human hearts, and one day Jesus will 
triumph over all his foes. 

Lesson 2, Where? In the court of the temple. When? 
On Tuesday before Easter. 
together with the chief priests and elders of the people. What? 
Jesus speaks the parable of the wicked husbandmen, to warn 
the leaders of the Jews of their conduct and its inevitable re- 
sult. What then? The same warning comes to all to whom 
God has given privileges, for of them he will require “ fruit- 
age” in due time. 

Lesson 3. Where? Apparently on the Mount of Olives. 
When? Tuesday afternoon, April4, A. D.30. Soon after the 
last lesson. Who? Jesus and the Twelve. What? He 
warns them to be on their guard lest they become careless, and 
be overtaken by their Lord asleep. Whatthen? The same 
warning applies to all disciples at all times. We areto watch 
and pray lest sleep overcome us, and we be found unprepared. 

Lesson 4. Where? In Jerusalem, in an upper chamber. 
When? On Thursday evening, just before Easter, Who? 
Jesus and the twelve disciples. What? The Lord cele- 
brates the passover first with the Twelve. He then insti- 
tutes the newer feast of the Lord’s Supper. He washes the 
disciples’ feet as an example of humble service, and foretells 
his betrayal. What then? In memory of his death, we 
are to come to the table of the Lord, and eat of the bread 
and drink of the cup. This we are to do till he come. 

Lesson 5. Where? In Jerusalem, and in the Garden of 
Gethsemane. When? On Thursday evening, late, probably 
after midnight. Who? Jesus and the eleven. (Judas is 
busy with the chief priests.) What? Jesus leaves eight of 
his disciples, and goes into the garden more deeply. He 
takes Peter, James, and John with him. He is in an agony, 
and prays. He seeks the sympathy of the three, but fails to 
receive it. He sweatsdropsof blood. An angel appears, and 
strengthens him. What then? Learn what an awful thing 
sin is, which so crushes the spotless Son of God as he feels 
its weight. Watch and pray lest temptation overcome you. 

Lesson 6. Where? In Jerusalem, in the palace of the 
high-priest. When? Very early on Friday morning, before 
the rise of the sun. Who? Jesus, the high-priest, the 
council, and the accusersof Jesus. What? They accuse him 
of blasphemy. They call witnesses, and try to prove his 
guilt. All is vain, the witnesses will not agree. The high- 
priest then adjures Jesus to tell him whether he is the Son 
of the Highest. Jesus replies “Yes.” On this, they at once 
condemn him as worthy of death. What then? Summon 
witnesses of all ages to testify about this same Jesus, and see 
what an array there would be in his favor. 
witness about him? 

Lesson 7. Where? In Jerusalem, in the judgment hall 
of Pilate. When? Early Friday m: rning, on the day of the 
erucifizion. Who? Pilate, Jesus, chief priest, elders and 


What is your 


Who? Jesus and the multitude, 


scribes, and the multitude. What? Jesus accused before 
Pilate of sedition. Pilate tries to clear Jesus, but the rulers 
and the multitude ery out, “ Crucify, crucify!” What ther’? 
Pilate knew the right, and yetdid the wrong. Are we in any 
sense guilty of the same sin in our lives? 

Lesson 8. Where? Outside of Jerusalem, on a hill called 
Golgotha, near to the city. When? About 9 A.M. of Friday. 
Who? Roman soldiers, Jesus, the disciples, and chief priests 
and the multitude; also two thieves, crucified one on either 
side of Jesus. What? Jesus nailed to the cross. Many re- 
vile him, among them the leaders of the Jews. At noon, 
darkness over all the land for three hours. At three o'clock, 
Jesus cries with a loud voice, and dies. Whatthen? Jesus 
could have saved himself, but he chose to die, so as to make 
atonement for my sins, This he did for me. What have I 
done for him ? 

Lesson 9. Where? In Joseph’s garden, outside of the 
city of Jerusalem. When? Early on Sunday morning, 
April 9, A.D. 30. Who? Certain women who went to the 
sepulcher to prepare the body of the Master for its final 
burial. Angels. A little later, Jesus himself. (This is not 
given in the lesson text, but belongs to the story.) What? 
The women come to the sepulcher, and find the stone rolled 
away from its entrance. They do not find Jesus’ body. In 
the sepulcher they see an angel, bright, and sitting on the 
right side of the sepulcher, He tells them that Jesus is no 
longer dead, but is risen from the dead. Whatthen? We 
have not a dead, but a risen, Saviour. In his resurrection we 
see the promise of the resurrection of all his followers, and 
that to glory unspeakable. 

Lesson 10. Where? On the road to Emmans, and in that 
village. When? On Sunday afternoon, on the day of the 
resurrection. Who? Jesus and two disciples, one of whom 
was named Cleopas. What? The disciples are talking over 
the events of the past three days, and are sad, for they do 
not know of his resurrection. Jesus joins them, and talks 
with them, opening to them the Scriptures, They come to 
Emmaus, and he sits down with them to supper. In the 
breaking of bread they recognize him, and he disappears, 
What then? Their invitation to him to abide with them is 
a good one for each one of us to offer to him. 

Lesson 11. Where? Near the Sea of Galilee. When? 
Soon after April 16, but the exact date or day cannot be 
given. Who? Jesus and seven of the apostles, What? 
Jesus gives the unsuccessful fishermen directions as to how 
to cast their net. They obey, and good results follow. He 
then breakfasts with them, and talks to Peter. What then? 
Jesus’ short question asked of Peter comes home to us this 
day, “ Lovest thou me?” 

Lesson 13. Where? On the Mount of Olives. When? 
Forty days after the resurrection. Who? Jesus and the 
eleven. What? Jesus instructs them still further in the 
Word. He then blesses them, and is carried up to heaven, 
What then? Jesus is now in glory, our ascended Saviour. 
Follow him, 

New York City. 
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Review Hints for the Intermediate 
Teacher . ? 


By Faith Latimer 


O™ lessons for the past quarter have been of the closing 

seenes of the life of Christ. For a year we have 
studied the story of his wonderful works and words during 
three years, The last three months’ study has told us of 
the most wonderful events of all time, but these were crowded 
into a few weeks, Perhaps several scholars from memory, 
aided by the use of note-books, can put on the blackboard the 
occurrences of each of the six days of the last week of Jesus’ 
life, the teacher using many questions as days and events are 
named, 

The First Day of the Week.—Why was the event of that 
day called “ The Triumphal Entry”? What city did Jesus 
enter? How? What had been prophesied about the King 
coming—riding? How was Jesus honored with waving 
palms, garments, branches of trees? What words of praise 
were sung? 

Monday.— Where did Jesus go in the morning after a night 
at Bethany? What had he seen in the temple, the day be- 
fore, which displeased him? What did he do to the traders 
and money-changers? What did he say to them ? 

Twesday.—This was the last great day of Jesus’ public 
teaching in the temple courts. Of what did Jesus tell when 
he began to speak in parables? What isa parable? When 
he told of the wicked husbandmen, an earthly story with a 
heavenly meaning, why were the hearers angry? That day 
he gave other parables, and in the afternoon talked with his 
disciples as from the side of the Mount of Olives he looked 
for the last time on the beautiful temple and the city he 
loved. What did he foretell? What words of warning did 
he give? 

Wednesday —There is no record how Jesus passed that day. 
It is supposed that he found quiet and peace in the home at 
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Bethany, where love and sympathy might help to calm his 
mind for the suffering so close upon him. 

»Thursday.— Which of the two disciples.did Jesus send into 
the city to prepare the passover? What place was provided 
for them? How was it furnished? How many of the disci- 
ples were with Jesus in the upper room that evening to eat 
the passover? Which one went out, and why? What did 
Jesus take with the eleven disciples? Whatdid he ask them 
to do in remembrance? After the tender farewell talk 
which John kept for us, where did Jesus go to pray? Can 
you tell of the garden of Gethsemane, the disciples, the Sa- 
viour’s agony and prayer? How was Jesus strengthened in 
the garden? 

Friday.—The day really began after the sunset of Thurs- 
day, for so the Jews reckoned time. About midnight, who 
led a band of men to the garden? How did Judas know the 
place? By whom was Jesus bound and led away from the 
garden? To whose palace was Jesus first taken for trial? 
What did Jesus answer when the high-priest asked, “ Art 
thou the Christ?” What became of the disciples when 
Jesus was taken prisoner? Which two disciples went in the 
night to the palace of Caiaphas, where they could see Jesus 
standing?’ What did Peter do? What council was called 
at daylight to sentence the prisoner, and say he should be put 
to death? Why was he sent an hour or so later to the gov- 
ernor? What was the governor's name? Of what did the 
priests and the council say he had been guilty? Did Jesus 
answer when Pilate questioned him? How did Pilate try to 
have the people willing for him to release Jesus? Which 
prisoner did the people prefer to have crucified, Jesus or 
Barabbas? Did Pilate find any fault in Jesus? Why then 
did he deliver him to be scourged and crucified? How was 
Jesus insulted, abused, mocked, and despised during the night? 

On the Way to the Cross.—To whom did Jesus speak on the 
way to the cross? When he was faint,and ready to fall, who 
helped to bear his cross? 

On the Cross.—At nine o’clock Friday morning Jesus’ body 
was fastened to the rough pieces of wood. How? What 
title was written over his head? What were the soldiers do- 
ing as they sat and watched? Who were crucified with him? 
How did the rude crowd mock and revile him? 

Words from the Cross.—Seven times Jesus spoke during 
those dreadful hours. Can you repeat the seven sayings? As 
the soldiers drove the cruel nails, what was his prayer for his 
enemies? One thief at his side mocked, the other prayed. 
What was Jesus’ answer and promise to the penitent thief? 
Who stood near the cross? Jesus gave his mother to the 
love and care of John, and gave John as a son to his mother. 
What were the words he said? 

Twelve O’ Clock.—Darkness, fear, silence fell on the noisy 
crowd; gloom and terror at noonday, as the Saviour hung in 
agony three more dreadful hours. When they were almost 
over, Jesus cried out, “ My God, my God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” In the fever from his wounds, his parched lips 
cried out, “ I thirst.” 

Three O’ Clock.—It was the hour for evening sacrifice, when 
the priests in the temple were offering a lamb upon the altar, 
and the people prayed. ‘It is finished” was the dying cry 
of the Son of God, giving himself a sacrifice for the sin of the 
world. He commended his spirit to his loving Father, then 
died. What were the last words from the cross? 

The Dead Christ—Who asked Pilate for Jesus’ body ? 
Who brought myrrh and aloes? Where was the body laid? 
How was the tomb closed? Who watched where they laid 
him, that they might bring spices after the sabbath ? 

The Jewish Sobbath.—The last day of the week, the pass- 
over sabbath, Jesus’ body rested in the tomb; the priests 
went through their temple service, the soldiers watched the 
sealed stone. 

The First Day of the Week.—Who came as the sun was 
rising to bring spices to thetomb? What did the angels say 
to them? To whom did the risen Christ first speak? By 
how many persons, and where, was Jesus seen that day ? 

In Galilee.—Who saw him by the Sea of Galilee? What 
three questions did he ask Peter? How many brethren met 
with him on a mountain in Galilee ? 

Bethany.— What were some of the farewell words of Jesus 
to the eleven? How did he disappear from their sight? Do 
you try to obey his last command? Do you treasure in your 
heart his last promise ? 

Louisville, Ky. 
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Review Hints for the Primary 
Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


Lesson Plan 
HE difficulty of beginning a review at the second quarter 
is that the children confuse these lessons with those of 
the first quarter, and, in looking back, will not understand 
their limitations without a good deal of help. They grow 
discouragedand listless if the teacher calls indefinitely for all 
that they remember, and will refuse to make the effort to 
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recall lessons which seem to them.both vague and remote. 
It is best, on this acceunt, to give the children a definite 
starting-point, and an equally good plan to let them see the 
end from the beginning; that is, see the review lesson as a 
whole, as a story complete. Says a distinguished educator, 
“The simplest general whole is the real objective point.” 
“The fatal mistake of many teachers is that of leading pupils 
into the seareh- for (to the teachers) alluring details instead 
of teaching just enough of facts to subserve the purposes of 
clear and simple generalization.” And a philosopher observes 
that in children “the impression of the present moment 
throws the one previously apprehended too quickly below 
the threshold of consciousness, and thus long series cannot 
be formed.” © 

In this review, for the sake of simplicity, the Easter and 
the resurrection lessons can be taught as one, and the review 
of the temperance lesson, “ Watchfulness,” postponed until 
our next temperance Sunday. The remaining lessons can be 
grouped something in this way: 

1, A time of rejoicing and celebration. 
entry.) 

2. A time of anxiety and sorrow, 

3. A time dark and fearful. 
(The crucifixion.) ; 

4. A time of wonderful happiness for all the world. (Un- 
der this head the Easter lesson and all that follow can be 
taught.) , 

It will not be possible to have pictures of all these lessons, 
nor would it be best to hold the little minds so closely to 
some of these painful scenes. A few pictures can be used, 
and the other lessons represented, perhaps, by objects or 
symbols. 


(The triumphal 


(Lessons 4-7.) 
We cannot understand it. 


Review Developed 


A picture of the triumphal entry can easily be obtained. 
When this picture hangs in sight of all, or is passed among 
them by “some one who is a good listener,” the children 
will remember about the “ procession,” the palm-branches, 
and the singing. From this they may be led to the next 
step, the time of anxiety and sorrow. 

The procession is over. People have gone home to make 
plans for celebrating a great supper. We would not think of 
this as a sad time at all, if we had not heard of those enemies 
who at this time were planning to take Jesus away in the 
night. They dare not do it yet, while all the friends ate 
near. Who helped them with their wicked plans? 

While Judas is busy with those who are planning this 
wickedness, people are. hurrying to spread their tables for 
this feast ; for soon the trumpets will blow from the temple 
mount, calling them all to supper. 

Jesus and his friends have a table like this (drawing the 
hollow square on the blackboard.) All the tables are like 
this, You are dreading to hear that their celebration is 
spoiled because Judas is there to share in the feast, and to 
pray and sing with them. You forget that, after the feast 
began, Jesus said, “One of you shall”— And soon Judas 
crept away. Weare not to hear of him again until he comes 
into the with the —— 

When people used to celebrate this feast they always told 
the whole story of , thanking God for his goodness to 
their fathers, and singing praise songs. We celebrate this 
feast now, not because we remember the story of that flight 
out of Egypt, though we remember it quite well, but be- 
cause— (Emphasize here “ Thisdo in remembrance of me.’”’) 
The feast is over. They are almost afraid to go out into the 
dark night. Why? 

Here is a picture of a garden, like the one in which Jesus, 
there among the olive-trees, felt so lonely and sad while the 
disciples— 

Before leaving this lesson, give the impression of the 
strength and courage that came from the prayers,—a courage 
and strength that made Jesus willing to give his life for us 
and for every one. 

The sleeping disciples are startled; they are “broad 
awake now.” It is not the darkness that frightens them so; 
they see 

We are still talking about that sad time, for the soldiers, 
carrying lanterns and torches and staves, lead Jesus away, a 
prisoner. They will take him before the judges and the 
governor. 

Lessons 6 and 7 can be taught as one, emphasizing the 
strength and courage of Jesus, who answered not a word, 
though he was stronger than all the governors and judges in 
the world. 

The soldiers led Jesus away from the governor’s house 
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Draw here a broad cross on the blackboard, allowing the 
children to tell the story briefly, without adding the details. 
It will be possible in the review, as it was not in the indi- 
vidual lessons, to dwell briefly on the suffering and death of 
our Lord, and hasten to talk of the time of his resurrection. 
If possible, teach the Easter lesson by the use of symbols,— 
first the bare twigs, then the buds, then the flowers, empha- 
sizing the Source of all life. 

Jesus is not there in Jerusalem now, though his friends 
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wanted him to stay always, and cried when he went back to 
heaven,—so far away, they thought. 

We have learned that heaven is quite near,—so néar that 
we can at any time speak softly to our Lord Jesus Christ, and 
he will hear us, Let us all speak softly to him now. 


Bridgeton, N. J. 
RY 


Review Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


HRIST’S Trrumpx (Lesson 1).—In Christ’s triumphal 

entry into Jerusalem, what things were significant of 

his character and mission? What kind of kingdom did 
Christ come to establish ? 

2. Curist’s WARNINGS (Lessons 2, 3).—For what purpose 
did Christ speak the parable of the wicked husbandmen? 
How are those punished who reject‘Christ? What less vio- 
lent but equally effective way of rejecting Christ does Lesson 
3 describe? How alone can we be prepared at all times for 
Christ’s coming ? 

3. Curist’s Passover (Lesson 4).—Why did Christ es- 
tablish the Lord's Supper as a perpetual ordinance? How 
are Christians benefitted by celebrating the Lord’s Supper? 

4. Curist’s Acony (Lesson 5).—What sides of Christ’s 
nature are disclosed by the agony of Gethsemane? How did 
Christ win his triumph in the garden? 

5. Curist’s Tria (Lessons 6, 7).—How did Christ’s trial 
serve to bring out the characters of the priests? the Jewish 
people? Herod? Pilate? Peter? In what ways did the 
trial bear witness to Christ’s messiahship? What various 
influences combined to bring about his condemnation ? 

6. Curist’s Deatu (Lesson 8).—What incident of the 
crucifixion hours most clearly shows Christ’s power? his 
deity? his tenderness? the people’s cruelty? Why did 
Christ yield himself up to death ? 

7. Curist’s REsURRECTION (Lesson 9).—What are some 
of the most striking proofs of the resurrection? What does 
the resurrection itself prove ? 

8. Curist’s APPEARANCEs (Lessons 10, 11).—How long did 
Christ remain visibly on the earth’? How many appearances 
during this time are recorded? Namethem. What is the 
chief teaching of his appearance at Emmaus? by the Sea of 
Galilee ? 

9. Curist’s Ascension (Lesson 12).—What was Christ’s 
last teaching? his last command? his last promise? his last 
action ? “ 

For the Superintendent 


1. What part of Christ’s life have we studied this quarter?. 
2. Where have most of the events taken place? 3. What 
was the first great event studied? the second? third? fourth? 
4, Who betrayed Christ? forsook him? denied him? judged 
him? condemned him? 5. What is the saddest event we 
have studied about this quarter? the happiest? 6. Why did 
Christ come into the world and die on the cross? 

Boston, Mass. 
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Questions to be Answered in Writing 


1. What parable was spoken in these lessons? 2. What 
feast did Christ institute? 3. What earthly triumph did 
Christ have? 4. What earthly humiliation did Christ en- 
dure? 5. Who first, after Christ’s death, learned of his 
resurrection ? 

S@-These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


for free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Hints for Review and New-View. 
By H. Clay Trumbull 


HE twelve lessons of this quarter cover a period of less 
than fifty days in the world’s history; yet the facts in- 
cluded within this brief compass are, in a very real sense, of 
more importance than the story of the world’s progress for 
two thousand years before the birth of Jesus, or for the two 
thousand years since then. 

All the years from Abraham to Jesus were years of prepara- 
tion for the advent of Jesus. All the years from the ascen- 
sion of Jesus to the present day have been simply a working 
out of the results of the coming of Jesus, of his life and death 
and resurrection and ascension. And these last fifty days of 
the teaching and work of Jesus are the culmination of his 
mission to and for the world. The facts of this quarter's 
lessons are the efore the central facts in the history of the 
universe. It behooves us to consider them well. 

Jesus showed himself az Kitig of the Jews in order that he 
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might be the Saviour of all. Looking at these lessons in 
perspective, we see : 
I, His Kixcsure CLAmMen. 
By his Royal Entry. Lesson 1. 
By his Assertion of Authority. Lesson 2. 


By his Call to Vigilance. Lesson 3. 
By his Instituting a Memorial. Lesson 4. 


II. His Kincsuip Tesrep. 
Before his Father. - Lesson 5. 
Before the Jewish High-Priest. 
Before the Roman Governor. 
Before the World. Lesson 8. 


III. His Krxesurp Proven. 
By his Resurrection. Lesson 9. ‘4 
By his Personal Teachings, Lesson 10. 
By his Forgiving Love. Lesson 11. 
By his Ascension. Lesson 12. 


Lesson 6. 
Lesson 7, 


In their practical teachings, these lessons show us: 


I. Wuat we SHoutp REnpDER J Esvs. 
Enthusiastic Loyalty. Lesson 1. 
Generous Service. Lesson 2. 
Constant Watchfulness. Lesson 3. 
Faithful Remembrance. Lesson 4. 


Tl. WHEREIN WE SHOULD Imrrate JxEsvs. 
In Prayerful Submission. Lesson 5, 
In Patient Endurance. Lesson 6. 
In Quiet Truthfulness. Lesson 7. 
In Faithfulness unto Death. Lesson 8, 


III. How we SHovutp Honor Jesus. 


As a Living Saviour. Lesson 9. 


As a Sympathetic Saviour. Lesson 10. 

As a Loving Saviour. n 11. 

As a Glorified Saviour. Lesson }2. 
Philadelphia. 
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“ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons” 


OLLOWING an English custom, a method called 

“Pleasant Sunday Afternoons” has begp success- 

fully tried in this country. The method is an outgrowth 

of an adult Bible class, and still retains Bible-class 

characteristics in greater or less degree. Two Phila- 

delphia examples mdy ‘be taken, as fairly representing 
the plan. 

The Rev. Liewellyn Caley, rector of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Nativity, writes: “I believe 
that the ‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons’ method, when 
properly worked,—and it needs work,—may be a great 
help, and do much good, by winning to dur churches 
those who at present go nowhere. In some places the 
Pleasant Sunday Afternoons are for men only, but at 


present I believe it is best to have both sexes attend. 


We have also tried having membership cards, stamped 
on entering, and not having attendance registered, and 
I feel confident that it is best to let those who become 
members of the Pleasant Sunday Afternoon class have 
the membership card stamped on entering the church. 
Whether it is best for the members to pay a regular 
amount each week, or to let this be a voluntary matter, 
I have not decided; but I believe it is a good plan to 
give books to regular attendants, This cannot be done 
unless the regular weekly subscriptions are paid. We 
tried this for one half-year, and it worked well; but, as 
some objected to the money being taken at the door, we 
discontinued it. I do not think this works so well, and 
next season I purpose going back to the old and general 
custom, though perhaps I may modify it somewhat. In 
order that the meetings shall be a success, I am per- 
suaded they must be ‘bright, brief, and brotherly.’ 
There must also be, to insure success, prayer, prepara- 
tion, punctuality. Good music proves a great attrac- 
tion. We have been having some of the well-known 
singers in Christian work in the city, and they have 
helped us very considerably. 

“ We don’t have distinct Bible study in the Bible-class 
service, but are reading consecutively through St. John’s 
Gospel. It is, perhaps, more of a simple, bright, evan- 
gelistic service than a Bible class, although the speakers 
are expected to speak from some Bible subject. This 
year, when I have conducted the class,—for we have 
had a good many visiting sneukers,—I have Leen speak- 
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ing on the ‘ Alphabet of Spiritual Blessings,’ each sub- 
ject beginning with a successive letter of the alphabet, 
as ‘Atonement,’ ‘Bible,’ ‘Conversion,’ ‘ Deliverance,’ 
etc. We have both men and women present, but I am 
thinking next autumn of trying the experiment of hav- 
ing men only, as it is especially the men we are seeking 
to reach,” 

That it is a Bible class of its kind, however, is re- 
peatedly emphasized. Its prospectus in the local church 
paper was expressed in this way: 


PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOON ADULT 
BIBLE CLASS. 


The adult Bible-class movement, which is growing so much 
in England, and doing such grand work for God, is proving 
itself more and more to be the long-lost missing link between 
the Church and the people outside. 

As Christians we have for many years been trying to adapt 
sinners to suit our services, instead of adapting the services to 
suit the sinners. Vast numbers of men and women, neither 
immoral nor irreligious, are drifting away from us at a perilous 
rate, and standing aloof altogether from religious services. 
The question again and again ‘presents itself, How can we 
reach them?. How can we awaken their interest in the great 
facts and truths of religion? Many means have been tried. 
Tract distribution is very good in its way, but inadequate. 
Special efforts and revival services are also good, but too spas- 
modic and transitory ; they lack the elements of stability, per- 
manence, and growth. We seem to want something that will 
bring people together in large numbers, that will awaken in- 
terest, impart instruction, produce impression, and lift the 
whole nature up into a new and brighter region of thought 
and feeling. 

Now it has been proved by experience in many cases and 
various localities that men and women who would never attend 
a church would willingly come to a Bible class conducted on 
the right lines, and will thence pass on into the congregation 
and church, 

We have therefore decided to start an adult Bible class in 
our church, conducted on lines similar to those which have 
been so successful elsewhere, generally known by the title 
P, S.A. (Pleasant Sunday Afternoon), the motto of which is, 
“ Brief, Bright, Brotherly.” 


Invitation cards of distribution for the services also 
point to.the Bible-class idea, as this one: 





PLEASANT SUNDAY AFTERNOONS | 

AT THE | 

CHURCH OF THE NATIVITY, | 
Eleventh and Mt. Vernon Streets, Philadelphia. 


BRIGHT, BRIEF, BROTHERLY. 








A Bible class from three to four o’clock. 


| anise 
SUBJECT FOR 1895 : 
“The Alphabet of Spiritual Blessings.” 


| 

| 

| Plenty of Singing. All Seats Free. 
A Hearty Welcome Given to All. 


A pleasant service this will be ; 
| If you-doubt it, come and see. 








The membership card is a small four-page folder, hav- 
ing on the first page the name and location of the church, 
and the names of the officers of the “‘ Pleasant Sunday 
Afternoon Bible Class.” On the second page are blanks 
for the member’s number, name, and address, and these 
footnotes: “ The P. 8. A. Library, for the use of the 
members, will be opened every Sunday, at the close 
of the class, for the exchange of library books. All 
members are asked to write their names in the P. 8. A. 
Birthday Book.” The third page is a “calendar” for 
several months, with a date for each Sunday, and a 
blank opposite each for recording the attendance, ac- 
cording to this custom: “ As each member enters, his 
membership card is stamped by one registrar, and his 
number recorded by another. Near the door sits the 
secretary, who gives back-marks when the absentee has 
been detained by a legitimate cause. Passing on, he 
receives a warm welcome from one of the officers, and a 
hymn-book from the stewards appointed for that pur- 
pose.” On the fourth page are the following 


RULES FOR MEMBERS. 

1, That this class meet every Sunday afternoon in the Church 
of the Nativity. Doors open at 2.30; commence at 3 prompt; 
closing at 4 punctually. 

2. That the class be open to men and women over 17 years 
of age. 

3. That two cents be paid each Sunday, and the card stamped, 
to purchase books as prizes for regular attendance, and to de- 
fray the expenxes of the class 

4. That for half a year twenty-three attendances entitle a 
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member to a first prize, twenty to a second, and seventeen to a 
third. 

5. That absence through sickness or Christian work will be 
excused if reported to the secretary on the following Sunday, 
and all moneys due be paid. 

6. That all members try to persuade others to join the class, 
and pray, at least each Sunday, that God will greatly bless them 
and the other members, 


The Kensington Methodist Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, has been trying this method. The pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. W. C. Webb, writes: “The exercises have 
been of the most varied character. We have had an or- 
chestra, generally some first-class soloist, and an address 
from some leading citizen. Among my speakers have 
been Dr. Krauskopf and George D. McCreary, Rudolph 
Blankenburg, the Rev. C. H. Woolston, Principal Sayer, 
Captain Sargent, the Rev. F, B. Gruel, and myself. The 
day Dr. Krauskopf spoke we had five hundred and sev- 
enty-five men present by actual count. Then, again, we 
have had as few as a hundred and fifty. I can only add 
that the most pleasing feature of the work has been the 
fact that the majority of the men attending have been 
non-churchgoers.” ‘ 

In April the experiment was tried of admitting women 
as wellas men. The circular announcing the meetings 
shows this, as well as the nature of the services. Follow- 
ing the heading and an invitation was this list : 


April 7.—Mr, A. L. E. Crouter, Superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, will give an exhi- 
bition of the marvelous achievements of the pupils under his 
training. 

April 14.—The Rev. Isaac Naylor, the Yorkshire evangelist, 

April 21.—The Rev. Fred Poole, of China, in native Chi- 
nese costume, 

April 28.—The Rev. Wallace MacMullen, 

Women as well as men admitted to the above meetings. 


A special feature in the Kensington class is its invita- 
tions to various societies, lodges, etc., this being the card 
form : 


To the President, Officers, and Members of the 


DEAR SIR: 

You are cordially invited to spead a pleasant hour in 
Kensington M, E, Church, corner Richmond and Marlborough 
Streets, next Sunday afternoon, between 3.30 and.4,30 o’clock, 
The entertainment will consist of vocal and instrumental music, 
with a short address, not exceeding fifteen or twenty minutes, 
Professor B. 8. McVaugh will lead the chorus choir, assisted by 
the United States orchestra’ Popular soloists will lend their 
aid. Altogether, a very pleasant hour may be anticipated. 

The address next Sunday will be given by 


I trust I shall have the pleasure of greeting you on this 
occasion. Yours sincerely, 


Should you desire to attend in a hody, please notify Edwin 
Carlin, secretary, 1009 Hanover Street. 


Something similar to this method is the “ Pleasant 
Sunday Evening Club” which the Rev. Dr. J. C. 
Hill organized in his church—the First Presbyterian, 
of Belvidere, Illinois—about two years ago, its object 
being “to increase the interest and effectiveness of the 
Sunday evening service.” The club’s printed constitu- 
tion shows that there are seven committees: Music, 
Printing, Ushers, Invitation, Social, Finance, and Mem- 
bership. A business and social meeting is held, on the’ 
first Thursday of each month, in the church parlors. A 
special order of service is prepared for each Sunday 
evening, and printed on a four-page leaflet. There are 
familiar hymns and responsive readings in each instance, 
One exercise was largely liturgical, that part of the ser- 
vice being taken from the one “ prepared by John Cal- 
vin for the church at Strasburg, and used as the basis of. 
all similar liturgies since.” On the front or back of 
each exercise a hearty invitation is given to all men, 
whether members of the church or not, to join the club. 
No fees are required, but a weekly contribution of not 
less than two cents is expected from each member, for 
the club’s expenses. This is one form of the invitation :. 

who feel any interest in the success of these 
Ail MEN evening sérvices are wanted as members. The 

only condition is willingness to serve on a come, 
mittee for three months at a time. 


confine the membership to those who are 
members of the church. 


men who believe in the church as 


We Do Not 
THERE ARE MANY sere: gt emi 


the point where they are willing to identify themselves with ° 
the church, and are yet willing to help in its work. 
dially invite all such to join. 


We cor- 

































































































































































































































































Recent Histories.* 


INE service to the writing of history was rendered 

by the Positivist school by its insisting that a 
general plan underlies the world’s movement, and by its 
fixing attention upon the great constructive geniuses 
and the epochs they create. It was weak, however, in 
discerning but feebly what the plan of history is, and 
what it is that makes the heroic nature strong. It 
‘tends to run into unnourishing generalities and think 
them a philosophy of history. These faults are seen in 
Mr. Harrison’s book, The Meaning of History. It is 
good, and yet disappointing. The play is there, and yet 
Hamlet is left out. There is judicial calm in judging 
the great controversies ofthe world, which one finds less 
admirable when one sees how lightly the author enters 
into the problems and disputes of those past ages. 
There are some fine things in the book, however, such as 
the appreciation of the historic position of Constanti- 
nople, and the keen detection of the faults of the Free- 
man school in the final essay on “ Paleographic Purism.” 

There has been a great need of a history of our coun- 
try fuller than a school-book, but not so elaborate as to 
reauire a month’s reading. This has been well supplied 
by President Andrews in his History of the United 
States. As soldier, scholar, clergyman, teacher, econo- 
mist, and college president, he has a fine fitness to avoid 
specialism and to see the subject in its whole extent. 
To these he adds a clear style and great terseness of ex- 
pression, so that he wastes not a line of his space. The 
information as to the course of the War is particularly 
full, as is that with regard to our economic history. 
The author is very frank in his expression of opinion, 
and this gives a livelier interest to the story. 

The History of the United States of Professor Thomas 
of Haverford has the interest of being written by a 
Friend. The warlike side of the story is handled in an 
objective spirit, but one does not infer that the author 
blames either Washington or Lincoln for the course 
he took. Yet no disproportionate space is given to 
those events, such as the founding of Pennsylvania, in 
which the author is especially interested. It is notice- 
able, however, that he adopts the misstatement that 
Penn made a treaty with the Indians of his new colony. 
The illustrations are good, though not evenly so, the 
portrait of John Marshall being the best. 

Professor McMaster still adheres to his purpose to 
deal with the era from 1783 to 1860 in five volumes of 
his History of the American People, As this fourth vol- 
ume, covering the years 1812 to 1820, does not carry him 
to the middle point between the two dates, it seems im- 
possible that he should get the rest into two volumes, 
upless he abandons the scale on which he is writing. 
The fourth volume is the best piece of work yet. It 
has not the brilliant attractions of the opening chapter 
of the first volume, in which the social condition of the 
country was passed in réview. But it shows that the 
author is making marked improvement in the mastery 
of nis abundant materials, and is improving steadily in 
workmanship. As the title indicates, it is not a history 
of politics and government, but of the American people, 
that he is writing. Even the story of the second war 
with Great Britain is toid with reference to the effect on 





* The Meaning of History, and Other Historica] Pieces. By Fred- 
eric Harrison. 12mo, pp. viii, 482. New York: Macmillan & Co. 


History of the United States. By E. Benjamin Andrews, President 
of Brown University. 2vols, With maps. Small 8vo, pp. xxxiif, 390; 
xy, 341, New York: Charies Scribner's Sons. $4. 


A History of the United States. By Allen C, Thomas, Professor of 
History in Haverford College, Pennsylvania. 12mo, half leather, 
pp. xiii, 410, lxxii. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. $1.25 

A History of the People of the United States, from the Revolution 
to the Civil War. By John Bach McMaster, University of Pennsy]- 
vania. In six volumes. Vol. IV. 8vo, pp. xiv, 630. New York: 
LD. Appleton & Co. $2.50 per volume. 

Dictionary of United States History. 1492-1894, Four Centu- 
ries of History. Written Concisely and Arran Alphabetically in 
Dictionary Form. By J. Franklin Jameson, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory in Brown University. Large Svo, illustrated, pp. 733. Boston : 
The Puritan Publishing Co. Sold only by subscription. 

The Life of William Buckingham, the War Governor of Connecti- 
cust: With a Review of his blic Acts, and especially the Distin- 

hed Services he Rendered his Conttry during the War of the 
bellion. With which is incorporated a Condensed Account of the 
more Important Campaigns of the War, and Information from Pri- 
vate Sources and Family and Official Documents. By the Rev. 
Samuel G. Buckingham, D.D. With portrait. 8vo, pp. xii, 537. 
Springfield, Mass.: The W. F. Adams Co. Sold only by subscription. 

Stories from English History, from Julius Cesar to the Black 
Prince. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A., sometime Professor of 
Latin in University College, London. I2mo, pp. viii, 240. 
York: Macmillan & Co. $1. 

The Growth of the English Nation. By Katharine Coman and 
Elizabeth Kendall, Professor and Associate Professor of History in 
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Wellesley College. With maps. 12m0, pp. 300. Meadville, Pa. : 
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Burope in the Nineteenth Centurv. By Harry Pratt Judson. LL.D., 

Head Profess r of Political Scrence j) th. University of Chicago. 


l2mo, illustrated, pp 343. Meadville, Pa: Flood & Vincent. $i. 
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the popular mind and social action. Yet no pains are 
spared to make the story thorough and intelligible from 
a military and naval point of view. Some venerable 
myths, such as Jackson’s breastwork of cotton-bales at 
New Orleans, disappear. The chapters which follow 
are of lively interest in showing the opening of the tariff 
struggle, the second controversy on banking, the religious 
condition of the Mississippi Valley, and the first stages 
of the controversy over slavery. 

Professor Jameson’s Dictionary of the History of the 
United States meets a real need. We have no reference 
book on the subject worthy of the name, that of Mr. Loss- 
ing being more a scrap-book than & dictionary. The 
present work is a popular book, packed full of informa- 
tion, though the amount of this is often too meager. 
There are some omissions, such as John Bartram, George 
Hay Stuart, Separates, Thanksgiving Day, John Murray, 
and Acrelius. 

The War Governors, as they are called, were so dis- 
tinctly public characters, that the Life of Governor Buck- 
ingham naturally takes the shape of a history of his 
times. A few pages at the opening show how the man 
was fitted for the great responsibilities which were to 
fall upon him, and from what a home and social atmos- 
phere he emerged in 1858, when he was called to the 
chief magistracy of his state, with the desolations of 
financial panic behind him, and those of war in front. 
He was a conservative and sober-minded man, ready 
for any reasonable compromise which would avert war, 
as he showed by the part he took in promoting the Peace 
Convention of 1861. But when war came, he held up 
the hands of the national government, urging it to make 
still larger demands upon the States, and to realize the 
strength and the enthusiasm with which the South were 
fighting for their cause. The story of the heroic age of 
American history, as Mr. Lecky calls it, is told in these 
pages from a war governor’s point of view, but with no 
bitterness toward the South. Dr. Buckingham is loyal 
to his great brother’s memory, and to what Cromwell 
calls “the great thongs of the government,” and he 
gathers animation from a theme he loves, The book 
gives much information and many documents which are 
both novel and valuable. 

Mr. Church has not been well advised in throwing the 
earlier part of his Stories of English History into the 
form of a dialogue. He does better when he abandons 
this for plain narrative. Of course, he has neithér new 
facts nor original interpretations, but he is a writer of 
large experience in making books for the young, and 
gives a good introduction to early English history. The 
illustrations are authentic, and cast real light on the text. 

Professors Coman and Kendall have prepared for the 
Chautauqua Circle a compact and readable account of 
English history. In doing this they have had great 
‘advantages over their predecessors in the same field, as 
the materials for the purpose have not only increased by 
publication and research, but have been digested by so 
many good writers, The chief fault of their book is dis- 
proportion, the later reigns being crowded into smaller 
space than the earlier. The illustrations are many and 
well chosen, free use being made of caricatures. 

Professor Pratt Judson furnishes the Chautauqua 
Circle with a rapid sketch of European happenings since 
the French Revolution, which is mainly geographic in 
its arrangements. The West, Center, and East, and the 
Lesser Powers, are treated separately, and the status of 
each is well described. 
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Christianity and Agnosticism: Reviews of Some Recent At- 
tacks on the Christian Faith. By Henry Wace, D.D., 
Prebendary of St. Paul’s, Principal of King’s oe ow 

hit- 


don. (12mo, pp. xxvii, 339. New York : Thomas 
taker. $2.50.) 

As Professor Huxley has reprinted in the series of his 
works the papers in which he attacked Mr. Gladstone, 
and encountered Principal Wace, the latter has very 
properly collected also the articles in which he defended 
the Christian position. They form a sort of supplement 
to Mr. Gladstone’s Impregnable Rock of Holy Scrip- 
ture, since the discussion was suggested by the stir of 
interest created by that volume. Dr. Wace is a candid, 
learned, and able controversialist, though much stronger 
in New Testament literature than in Old. This, indeed, 
is the characteristic weakness of English theology. Her 
scholars are admirably trained in classic Greek at the 
universities, and thus fitted to take up New Testament 
studies; but their Hebrew is generally picked up after 
their graduation, by private study, and at an age too 
advanced for easy acquisition. Hence the best Hebraists 
are apt to be those who studied in Germany, and im- 
bibed the prevalent German conceptions of Hebrew 
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history and literature. The diseussion turns on the 
evidences for a historic revelation, and the objections to 
the Bible as not conforming to our conceptions of what 
the record of such a revelation should be. This is not 
the only line on which agnosticism could be assailed, 
nor the most direct, but it is that which commands the 
widest popular interest. Dr. Wace also replies to a book 
by Mr. J. Cotter Morrison, who, however, was a Comtist, 
not an agnostic. 
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Herbart and the Herbartians. By Charles De Garmo, Ph.D. 
(Large 16mo, pp. ix, 268.5 New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. $1.) 


What are the educational doctrines of Herbart, as 
presented by himself, and as developed by his successors? 
What are the leading purposes of the Herbartian school, 
and what are the methods whereby it is proposed to 
realize them? What are the Herbartians trying to do, 
and how are they trying todo it? What ultimate pur- 
pose have they? These questions Dr. De Garmo’s book 
essays to answer intelligibly. The legions of teachers 
are puzzled to know what Herbartianism is. The puzzle 
is real, because to be a Herbartian one must know which 
wing of that school he. follows. Herbart nowadays is 
both more and less than Herbart. It is Ziller, Stoy,. 
Rein, Lange, Frick, and a circle of Americans. The 
whole matter is ably discussed by the author, who is not 
an extremist. He views it under three general heads: 
(1) “ Herbart’s Contribution to Education,” (2) “‘ Exten- 
sion and Application of Herbart’s Ideas in Germany,” 
and (3) “‘ Herbartian Ideas in America.” 
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Literary Notes and News 


Chicago is the home of a new journal 
published in the interests of The In- 
ternational Medical Mission Institute, 
which has been recently established for the purpose of 
sending out medical missionaries to foreign fields, and 
to <n districts in our cities. The Medical Mis- 
sion Herald, as the new paper is called, has for its chief 
object the bringing before Christian people the urgent 
needs of a medical preparation for missionaries. ~’ It'{s 
published at 2221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


Medical Mission 
Herald 


BW 


Widespread interest throughout |\the 
country concerning the formation of 
“Men’s Leagues” and similar organizations for sys- 
tematic effort on the part of the men of the church, has 
created a demand for literature on the subject. The 
Rev. Arthur C. Ludlow of Miles Park Presbyterian 
Church, Cleveland, Ohio, after having formed a Men’s, 
League in his own church, has issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing such a league, with a constitution and general 
hinta regarding the new work. This pamphlet will be 
sent by the author for three two-cent stamps to any one 
who will address him at Station F, Cleveland, 


Men’s League - 
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A unique form for a record of attend- 
ance at Sunday-school and of prepa- 
ration on the lesson, consists of The Sunday Clock, 
published by W. A. Wilde & Co., Boston. It is issued in 
connection with their series of lesson cards,—Little One’s 
Quarterly,—edited by Miss Lucy Wheelock. The face 
of the clock is printed on an illuminated card, and an 
appended explanation states that ‘‘astaragainst a numeral 
(on the dial face) shows that you were present on that 
Sunday (of the quarter). A double star shows that you 
were ready with your lessons.” The Little Ones’ Quar- 
terly is sold for four cents a number, or sixteen cents a 
year. 


The Sunday Clock 
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With a view to supplanting, if possi- 
* sae rap ble, in Sanday-school libraries, cheap 
" novels and other books of a worthless 
nature, The American Sunday School Union is issuing 
aset of fifty books for the Sunday-school, under the title 
of the Guernsey Series. The series includes standard 
works, a number of them being by Clara F. Guernsey. 
The remainder includes such books as Dulles’s Life in 
India, and works by Frances Ridley Havergal, Ella 
Rodman Church, Mrs. Sewell, and others. The books 
are duodecimos, bound in vellum cloth, and averaging 
about 350 pages each. They are sold at twenty-five 
cents per copy, or at $11.25 for the entire set of fifty. 
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WORK AND WORKERS. 
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Convention Calendar for 


1895: 


. 

Montana, at Helena...................0008 June 18-20 
Towa, at Ida Grove............++ -ss+-e0-dume 18-20 
Manitoba, at Brandon.......... sii ekehuabe June 25-27 
Kentucky, at Lexington.... ........ August 13-15 


Pennsylvania, at Williamsport.....October 8-10 
New Brunswick, at Chatham......October 15-17 
Tennessee, at Chattandoga....,.... October 24, 25 
Michigan, at Defroit..,... ........ November 19-21 


CAB 
The Northfield Conferences 


Bible study in vacation time has now 
become a prominent feature of American 
‘life. Besides the Chautauqua assemblies, 
and the summer schools for Bible study, 
are the great Northfield Conferences, 
which gather together hundreds of Chris- 
tian workers, from all sections of the 
country, for the study of the Book of 
books. 

The first of the Northfield gatherings 
this year is the World’s Student Confer- 
ence, beginning Friday, June 28, and end- 
fhg Sunday, July 7. Among the speakers 
expected are the Rev. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man; the Rev. Dr. Theodore L, Cuyler; 
the Rt. Rev. Arthur C. A. Hall, Bishop 

‘of Vermont; Mr. Robert .E. Speer; Mr. 
Frank Anderson of the University of 
Oxford; Professor W. W. White; Presi- 
dent Patton of Princeton, and President 
M. W. Stryker of Hamilton College. Mr. 
Moody will not only speak frequently, but 
will conduct the ‘\platform meetings.” Pro- 
feasor D. B. Towner will lead the singing. 
The Bible classes are to be conducted by 
Professor James McConaughy and Mr. 
Wl H.Salimon. The Missionary Insti- 
tute will be wndér the leadership of the 
Rev. H. P. Beach. 

Following this gathering, and running 
from Saturday, July 20, to Tuesday, July 
30, will be the Young Women’s College 
Conference. Mr. Moody will conduct the 
evening services, and will speak fre- 
quently. The speakers secured for the 

» meetings in the Auditorium will include 
the Rev. R. A. Torrey of the Chicago 
Bible Institute; Mr. Robert E. Speer of 
New York ; the Rev. Floyd W.Tomkins,Jr., 
of Providence, Rhode Island; President 
Merrill E. Gates of Amherst College, and 
Bishop Hall. At the “Round Top”, 
meetings will be heard Professor W. W. 
White of Chicago, Mr. Speer, Mrs. A. M. 
Waterbury, Miss E, K. Priea, and others. 

The third and last of the series is the 
General Conference of Christian Workers. 
This will be held from Saturday, August 
8, to Thursday, August 15. Addresses may 
be expected from the Rev. R. A. Torrey, 
the Rev. H. W. Webb-Peploe of London, 
the Rev. Dr. H.C. Mabie of Boston, the Rev. 
Dr. A. T. Pierson, Mr. Moody, and others. 
Messrs Ira D. Sankey and George C. Steb- 
bins will have charge of the music. . 

Between the July conferences, Professor 
W. W. White of the Chicago Bible Insti- 
tute will give a course of Bible readings 
or lectures at least six times a week. After 
the close of the conferences, the Rev. H. W. 
Webb-Peploe of London and the Rev. 
R. A. Torrey will conduct at least six ser- 
vices weekly. 

A special feature this year will be a 
Young Men’s Christian Association en- 
campment, which will be in charge of 
Professor James McConaughy. Camp 
will be pitched on the east bank of Wana- 
maker Lake on July 9, and broken up 
September 8. Mr. Moody invites all young 
men to be members of thiscamp. Another 
featare this season is the opening ¢f a 


June 15, “1895 ig pi 
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Parsons of Rye, New York, in the vestry 
of the Congregational Church at North- 
field. This school opens July 1, and re- 
mains open till the first week in September. } 
Further information regarding the 
World’s Student Conference can be se- 
cured from Mr. George L. Leonard, 40 
East Twenty-third Street; New York City; 
and regarding the other arrangements, as 
to boarding, rooms, trains, etc., from Mr. 
A. G. Moody, East Northfield, Massachu- 
setts. ‘ 


e 
BUSI : 
ou NESS<~ 
ARTMENT. 
A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Adwertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time, The 
advertising rate is 80 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not less than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three’ 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, h , conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates, 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 














After a day’s hard,work take Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. It makes a delicious drink, 
and relieves fatigue and depression. A grate- 
ful tonic. 








Special Notices 


Sickness among children is prevalent atall 
seasons of the year, but can be avoided joreely wen 
they ere properly cared for. Infant Heaith is the title 
ofa valuable pemphist accessible to all who willsend 
address to the N. Y. ik Co., N. Y. City. 
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CAMERA =$ 350 


Carry in pocket. Takes 25 perfect pict 
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The Westminster 
Question Leaf 


A new help to promote home study of 
the 1 A te leaf for each Sab- 
bath, with q on the ! , to be 
answered in writing. Sold only in quar- 
terly sets. School subscriptions, to one 
address, 5 cts. a quarter for each scholar. 
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The testimony of two S. S. superintendents 

to the value of The Westminster 
Question Leaf. 


‘“‘ Teachers tell me that these leaves have done 
very much to increase interest in the lessons, that 
nothing they ever tried did so much to stimulate 
home study, and that some of their scholars who 
formerly were listless have become enthusiasts in 
Bible study.” 

“Our teachers report that the difference in the 
appreciation and understanding of the lesson is 
marvelous. Scholars who formerly knew com- 
paratively little of the lesson, now take the great- 
est interest in it. ‘The system serves as a spur to 
the teachers and the superintendent. They must 
be pretty well informed to keep up with the 
scholars who study at home, and get help from 
their parents in answering the questions on their 
papers.” ‘a, 


We should be glad to send you a sample 
Please address, 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt., 
Presbyterian Board of Publication and Sabbath- 
School Work, 


1334 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia. 


“GENUINE OXFORD’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and IUustrations. 


The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine- 
nth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from §1.50 to 
$20.00. Send for Catalog. 


set for the next quarter, 











Thomas Nelson & Sons, 33 East 17th St..N.Y¥. 
EVERY MAN,Wo- 


POCKET MAPS ccnmsocur» 


in the United States should own a state map. Agents 


wanted everywhere. Sample, any state, id, 
TEN CENTS, silver. Map United States same price. 
maps, colors, handy size, compact fold, covers. 


Latest 
The W. A. Choate Co.,, School and Church Fur- 
nishers, 24 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


PRE Eanes aoe 


using it, who will send name and address 
T. B. Arnold, 104-106 Franklin 8t., , Xi. 


Ward & Drummond 











SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 
See our approved list. Over 500 vol- 
umes, Send stamp and address. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM Co., 





your dealer for it, or send tor free booklet 
“All About the Kombi.” 
ALFRED O. Kemper, 








ELEM wae na 
’ of paintings, and looking- | 
Earles Galleries re warerooms. 
No. 816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pictures and picture frames. 











Branches: London, Berlin. 132-134 Lake Street, Chicago 


| only 40 cents. Mention this pa: 


Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
4 FS : 122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
8S. 8S. SUPERINTENDENT :—The best 8.8. 
singing-books are “ Bright Light.” - Christian Life 
Sone. “* Beautiful Songs.” Samples only 20 cents. 
|, CHOIR LEADER :—Get “ Anthems of Joy” or 
“Anthem Treasures.” Best and largest. Samples 








NOTE THIS 


“~~ LIST, IF INTERESTED IN MUSIC. @ 
Children’s Voices... nes tek 
how helped. By Emilie 0. Curtis. Price, 50 cents. 


Anniversary Songs *yric' 7 cat.” 
Treble Clef Choir. 


A collection of sacred 
gud socaiee music ar- 
for Women’s Voices. By G. F. 
D. Towner. Endorsed by D. L. Moody. %0cts. 
FF. t. The best Amer- 
Curriculum. By oF. mor ethod ever pub- 
lished. Price $2.75. 


94% By @. F. Root. A friendly attempt to cor- 
Don t. rect some errors in musical terminology. 
Price 25 cents. 


The Teacher’s Handbook'.:.sices¢ 


f So and Piano Music, especially adapted to teach- 
ing purposes. Sent free on application, to any music 


IN PRSss. 


A New Course ally prepared for the Study éf 
Musicin Public embodying many noyel 
features, and thoroughly up to date in every - 


lar. By John A. hoven'and A. J.Gantvoort. 


Send your name and address if interested, ‘and descrip. 
tive matter will bejsent as soon; as ready. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
CINCINNATI, NEW YORK, 


**The Children’s 
Day Festival.’ 


By A. Beirly. 


Al Sabbath-school pro 
for “‘ Children’s Day.’ Beautiful songs for young and 
old, with choice reading and recitations. 


4 es recitations and a choice 4page an- 
Free ay with every dozen programs sold, 


«Lhis Program is without a Peer... 


CASH RATES.— $3.50 per 100 copies, express not 
paid ; $4 per 100 copies, postpaid; 50 cents per dozen 
copies, postpaid ;.5 cents per single copy, postpaid, 


50,000 copies sold 


of my Christmas rograms last year, Truly won- 
! The sale of “The Children’s Day Festi- 
val’* will be much larger, as it is a betier program, 


Address all orders direct to 


ALFRED BEIRLY, Publisher, 
215-221 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 


CHICAGO. 
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--NOW READY--- 


HIGHEST PRAISE.” 


By W. A. OGDEN 


1s fully abreast of the times. A splendid collection 
of new and original Sabbath-school songs by its wide 
and ey nown editor, enriched with a fine list 
of contributions by other prominent composers. 
Examine Hienxst Praise if you desire a new book. 
$30 per 100; by mail, 35 cents each, 
BIGLOW & MAIN CO. 
76 E. 9th 8t., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A book of real, poetical, singable, pure 
gospel hymns, by inducing hearty singing, 
we believe is the superintendent’s best helper. 
Such is Living Hymns, by Hon. Jno. 
Wanamaker and Jno, R. Sweney. Music, 
$4.80 per dozen; words, $15 per 100. 

1024 Arch St., J J H00 90 W. Madison St. 


Philadelphih, Chicago. 

In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning paste advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publishers, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 
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“Jim, it isn’t Christian-like 
“Oh, yes, there is!” said 
thrashin’ when you do know.” 


thin and miser’ble. 


Specimen copies free 
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kindergarten, conducted by Miss H. Grace 
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Mrs. Gurley waited until Jim had washed away all the signs of the thrashing which would wash away, 
and, after he had had his dinner, renewed the subject. 
You say it ain’t fighting, but I can’t see the difference.” 
“It's fightin’ when you don’t know which’'ll beat. 


to fight. 
Jim, laughing. 


“* And how do you know you'll always beat.”’ 


“I know,” said Jim, nodding his head confidently. “I couldn't ‘a’ done it till I came out here. I’m so 
strong now I can lick every one on ’em.”’ 
“Well! "’ said Mrs. Gurley in a tone of indignation which fixed Jim's instant attention, ‘so you're 


going to make use of the strength the Lord God's giving you to pound them boys that haven't such a good 
chance,—are you? You're out in the country, breathing in the Lord's fresh air and sunshine, and living 
wholesome and decent, if I say it myself. And there’s them poor chaps choked up in the city, pale and 
And you a-bragging o’ being able to whip 'em. 
“ But,” he said, “ how else can I keep 'em off the things ?” 
“ There'd ought to be some other way,” said Mrs. Gurley. 


And they did. How it was done is told, in an illustrated story by Sydney 


Dayre, in the July number of 


The Scholar’s Magazine 


12 Cents a Year 


In a package of 5 or more 


John D: Wattles & Co., Publishers, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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I'm ashamed o’ you, Jim,—I am 


“ Perhaps we'll hit on it.” 
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Ready June 15 
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Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class matter.” 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 





Terms of Subscription | 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly | 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage : 


One Copy, ONE YOAT............ccceccerseesseeseeeeeseeceee $1.50 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance.. 5.00 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 


dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for fi 
pe Samed y o #0 or five years, full payment 


‘ SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will supplied with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one person only, and no names can be written or 
th 
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on the separate 8. 
@ papers for a club may be ordered sent porty 
to individpal addresses at $1.00 each, and as yina 
e to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 


he papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in wes Leama echo! got hee Pom Ky the 
papers w sent acco igly. ‘This 

fig clube ot ity conte, pad copy, ta extant cnet 

es may be div n er 

of five or more copies cach, if desired, — 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free coples for kage clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 


e peckage. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional aphecrigeons to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during onfy a portion of the 
mek may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

me as the papers may be poguires. 

Change of Address. ribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
® year, can have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transfe 
from a package to a separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
pI > wom -4 club subscriber intends to change his or her 

dress for a few weeks only, we will mall an extra 

copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 
week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other - 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such Pay ay will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of thé one 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by aot request. The 
penere for a club will invariably be ntinued 
attheexpiration of thesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunda 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal U 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each. 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in 


nion at 


& kage to one whichever may be preferred 
bythe subscribers. 
For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 


27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper yo be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
Bu bers. 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 


P. O. Box 1550. 
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Sold Like THIS. 


The manner in which Cottolene is 


sold is but another guarantee of 
its purity and cleanliness. Care- 
fully put up in tight tins (one, 
three and five pounds) it is proof 
against the numerous odors and 
impurities naturally prevalent in 
a modern grocery store and which 
are readily absorbed by lard. Con- 
sider with this the question of 
healthfulness, the question of 
economy, the question of taste 
and you have the reasons why 
so many thousand discrimina- 
ting women have turned from 
to Cottolene. Get the genu- 
ine with trade mark—steer’s head 
in cotton-plant wreath. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY , 
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Dr. Trumbull’s book, “Teaching and 
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LADIES!!! 


Do you likea cup of Good Tea? 

If so, send this** Ad” and 15 cents 
in stamps, and we will mail you 
a \ lb. sample best tea imported. 
Any kind you may select. Geed 
é Big pr etc. 
Teas, coffees, baking powder, 
and spices, Send for terms. 

The GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., P.R.L., 

P. 0. Box 289. gt & 33 Vesey St., New York 








the hands of many thousand Sunday- 
school workers. It is to-day the popular 
hand-book on Sunday-school teaching. 


“Every teacher in Sunday-school will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
likely upbeat on tie topic and teethorong 

ely to a ,on this topic, “ 
ness for which this callg, would be anginspeak- 
able blessing to every school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union. 


A book of 390 pages, bound in cloth, size 726 
5% inches. Brice, $1.00. For sale by book- 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers, 
JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The , 

|} “Kayser Patent 

{ Finger-Tipped ” 
3: Silk Gloves_* 


| 
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Not only wear well, but give 
the hand a perfect shape. A 
... GUARANTEE... 

in every pair. 


If your dealer hasn’t them, write to 
Juutus Kayser & Co., New York. 
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Pure, wholesome, 
convenient— made 
in a jitfy — 
NO BCILING. 


GET «ies 


FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND < 
POLISHED WITH A GRUSH 





















SUN PASTE 


"FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 
APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Centon,Mass,USA. 













The Tree of Truth 


[From “ The Rivulet,” by Thomas?. Lynch,]} 


HE sacred word, so fraught with use, 
Is bright with beauty too, . 
Oft startling us like blooms profuse 
Upon a sudden view. 


But more amazing than the bloom 
Which all the tree bestuds, 

See, peering from the leafy gloom, 
A hundred thousand buds, 


Oh, bud forever, glorious tree, 
Oh, ever blossom thus ; 

So shall thy good fruits plenteously 
Hang ripening for us. 


at’ 
The Moravian Church and 
the Higher Education 


‘of Women 
[By Principal J. Max Hark, D.D.] 


T WAS the Morayian Church which, 

through its. bishop, John Amos Co- 
menius, first gave to the world those prin- 
ciples upon which all sound modern 
education is founded, This fact and the 
correctness of these principles are being 
recognized more and more fully and 
frankly from day to day, as the history 
and philosophy of education are being 
studied as never before. Butit is perhaps 
not as clearly recognized, oryat least, not 
always remembered, that by the very 
breadth of those principles the Moravian 
Church was also the first to make room 
for the education of girls and women, not 
only expressly in the declaration of Co- 
menius that “we design instruction for 
all that are born human to fit them for all 
that is human,” but also implicitly and 
necessarily by inference from the prin- 
ciples themselves, 

We hold education to be an essential 
part of the work of the Christian Church. 
It is one of the two grand means for the 
attainment of the great end of all the 
Church’s activity: the making of men 
atid- women, the perfecting of symmetri- 
cal, complete human lives, fit and fur- 
nished for the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit of God. 

First of these means is evangelization, 
conversion through the preaching of the 
gospel. Next is the culture of the new- 
born souls, their training and develop- 
ment, education, unto the measure of the 
fulness of the stature of a perfect man- 
hood. It has been strictly in accordance 
with this idea that the Moravian Church 
has ever been both a missionary church 
and an educational church, one as much 
asthe other, And so long as itis the Mo- 
ravian Church such must it remain. Be 
it carefully noted, too, that, so long as our 
schools are Moravian educational institu- 
tions, their aim dare be nothing short of 
the lofty one just stated. They dare not 
be content with furnishing a merely par- 
tial technical training, fitting their pupils 
only for some specific trade, business, or 
profession. They dare not be conducted 
on any merely mercantile principle, as 
money-making enterprises, any more than 
we conduct our churches and missions for 
such purposes. We carry on our schools 
for precisely the same purpose as our 
churches, for the winning and training 
and perfecting of human lives, thoroughly 
furnishing them unto every good word 
and work, and developing their every 
power and faculty until they shal! be as 
well-rounded, complete men and women 
as possible, We aim to fit pupils, not 
only to do something, but first and fore- 
most to be somethjng,—which, by the 
way, is also claimed as the distinguishing 
characteristic of the so-called “ New Edu- 
cation.” ... 

Woman is the equal of man, in the dig- 
nity and value of her being and charac- 
ter, the importance of her functions and 
powers, and of her place and work in life. 
But this is true and possible—in relation 
to each other, at’ least—only because man 
and woman are not identical; because 
they are different, either alone is incom- 
plete, each is complementary of the other. 

“ As the string unto the bow is, 

So is woman unto man; 








Though she draws him, yet she follows ; 
Though she bends him, she obeys. 
Useless each without the other.” 


Arid not more markedly so in their physi- 
cal frames than in their spiritual natures, 
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In many respects, indeed; they are 
tically the same; but it is*their diff 
ences, especially their differences of 
spiritual functions‘and nature, that chiefly 
concern us here,—or, rather, those func- 
tions and. powers which are liarly 
woman’s, for it is the development of 
these that specifically pertains to the edu- 
cation of woman as such. 
What, then, most comprehensively 
stated, are these?. The question can be 
answered, approximately at least, by 
noting what she has done and is doing 
most and best in the world, Evidently 
man, and not woman, has the originative 
faculty. In music all the great com- 
posers have been men; all the great origi- 
nators of styles of architecture and schools 
of painting have been men. In the sci- 
ences men exclusively have been the 
reat discoverers and inventors. In phi- 
foeophy none but men have ever given to 
the world newgystems of thought. Even 
in literature it has been the men who have 
been the pioneers in new forms and the 
discoverers of “fresh fields and pastures 
new.” And similarly in every other de- 
partment of life and the world’s work. 
But, in nearly every case, back of the 
composer, back of the painter, back of the 
poet, has been woman, with her unselfish 
appreciation and loving sympathy, to move 
and inspire the man to the exercise of his 
creative power. It is woman, too, who 
most enthusiastically and skilfully renders 
the composer’s masterpieces, quickly ap- 
preciates the new beauties of. the artist, 
novelist, and poet, and elaborates, adapts, 
and often improves them in varied repro- 
duction. Woman, who takes the archi- 
tect’s plans, the acientist’s inventions, and 
the philosopher’s theories, and applies 
them in a thousand different ways to the 
ractical needs and concrete uses of human 
ife. Yes, herein certainly lies one of wo- 
man’s special gifts. Man originates, dis- 
covers, invents, theorizes, for art’s sake, 
science’s sake, for the abstract truth’s sake; 
while woman takes his suggestions, inven- 
tions, theories, and applies them concretely, 
practically, and always to the every-day 
use and wants of humanity, ameliorating 
human suffering therewith, improving, 
refining, elevating, and beautifying human 
lifeand human conditions. Sbeis man’s 
finer half. She is the great helpmeet for 
man, fitted to complete his otherwise in- 
complete being and work. It is her mis- 
sion to re-form, develop, nurture, inspire, 
and influence, uplift, and graciously refine 
human life, and all that pertains to it. 
Hence always and everywhere her inter- 
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Skirt Bindings 


Insure the skirt edges against 
wear. 


A set ofthe “S. H. & M."" miniature figures showing 
‘he latest Parisian costumes, mailed for 10c. in stamps, 


The S.H. & M. Co.. P. O. Box 699, N. Y. 
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ALATA Wed Neds 

The” ” are the best and most economical 
collars and cuffs worn; they are made of fine cloth, 

os finished alike, and, being reversible, one 
collar ig equal to two of any other kind. 
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ests center in the human, and her chief 
sphere of activity is amid the domestic and 
social relations of life. 

Whether consciously or instinctively, 
she herself recognizes this womanly char- 
acteristic by selecting, as a general thing, 
in the training of her powers, those means 
which most directly conduce to the devel- 
opment of the faculties most needed for 
this function ; while, as a general rule, the 
work of training just these faculties is very 
much easier than that of training any 
others. In other words, her tastes and 
talents usually lie decidedly in this special 
direction. 

Now, de not these facts clearly and un- 
mistakably indicate the kind of education 
best adapted to the nature and needs of 
woman, save in exceptional cases? Why 
treat woman as if she were merely man, as 
if she had only the same physical and 
spiritual constitution as he, rather than a 
ifferent and finer one? Why not recog- 
nize that she is a woman, with womanly 
capabilities and powers, gifts and talents, 
and that the development and perfecting 
of these will best conduce to her highest 
usefulness, her truest success, and mosi 
enduring happiness. 


It is not meant, of course, that women 
students should in any way be restricted 
in their liberty to pursue whatsoever 
studies they may choose, Many of them 
do select the most abstract sciences, and 
in competition with men students, in more 
than one cast, have snatched the palm of 
superiority from them. But such women 
are exceptions to the rule, Women, in 
the aggregate, do not choose these studies, 
nor distinguish themselves in them. This 
is abundantly demonstrated by statistics, 
and verified by the experience of all who 
have to any extent labored in the field 
of female education. And in providing 
courses of education for woman as such, 
we cannot take into account exceptional 
individuals, but must provide for the needs 
of the great majority, of the average wo- 
man, By all means, let special oppor- 
tunities be given to such individuals for 
the pursuit of their special studies, But 
by no means on their account restrict the 
means and opportunies of the rest for the 
fullest and freeet development of those 
faculties and tastes which are character- 
istic of the sex, her divine gift for the 
doing of her divinely ordained work, and 
the perfecting of her true womanhood. 
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Same asa Press. No Press Required. 
Bushnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Books win golden 


pe copies. as very 
people know. Stationers sell them, 


opinions. They also make 


t’r, "06 &. 4th St., Phila 








UtICIia 
¥ SUAP + 


The most Effective Skin’ 
Purifying and Beautifying 
Soap in the World. 

The Purest, Sweetest and 
Most Refreshing for Toilet 
Bath and Nursery. 


Sold throughout the world. British depot: F. Nuw- 
BERY & Sons, | King Edward St., on, PoTTEes 
Dave & CuxM, CorP., Sole Props., boston, U. 8. A. 


Church Furnishings 


A.B. & E.L. SHAW: 
Established 1780, 
Largest Manufacturers as 








SUITS, 


27 SUDBURY 8T., 
Boston, Mass. 
Bend 5s, stamp for 100- 

i . DP for new 100-page 








FURNITUF 
COMPANY 


CHO0 
GRAND RAPIOS. MICH. 


Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
8. C. SMALL & CO., 90 Canal St., Boston, Mass. 











FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to BAxtER C. SWAN, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


4. 


SAGENDORPH'S PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILINGS 224) *xcsjtea” 
SIDE WALL FINISH) exer 





Churches 
Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application. 


THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
234 and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings — 
Decorative, Durable, and Best for 


Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


ii. S. NORTHROP, 47 Rose St., N. ¥. 


FOR -OLL, GAS, OR HURCH LIGHT 
L. P. FRINK,551 Peari St., New York,U.S.A. 


BeRMEAS OR SUNDAY. SCHOOL, 


il 
a Send for illustrated price-list, 
N. 3a &t., Phila., Pa. 











|. A. HART & Co., 133 








Bu keye Bell Foundry 


+e Church Balls & Chimes, 
Nana paar, Cen 
WALL PAPER 


Samples free from largest wall-paper concern in U.S, 


Kayser & Aliman ™* 34 Marketst. phijg, 


418 Arch St. 


PRINTERS! ': 


You can 
other Printing Pau for and 


RU BBER STAMPS 
double you process. 
Circulars free. z sation ni paper. 
BARTON MFG. CO., 
38 Broadway, New York. 








DO YOUR OWN 
PRINTING 





SAVES MONEY! 
Makes money print- 
ing for others, Type- 
setting easy, printed 

mp for cat- 








PRESS retes, 
alog, presses, type, 
Fe ars car .ete..to factory. 
1 paper $40, 


ELSEY & CO., 


a sinal Meriden, - Conn. 





| In ordering goods, or in making inquiry 
concerning anything advertised in this , 
you will oblige the publishers, as we the 
advertiser, by stating that you saw the adver 
tisement in The Sunday School Times, 





























































































































COPYRIGHT. 


“*TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 
RLD 


go round,” but 


-SAPOLIO 


that brightens it. Sapolio is a solid cake 
of Scouring Soap, Try it. 

Love's Labor's Lost by many a woman who strives 
somal ps 8 ba ewy works ) beveatt to > Grams in re he 
sotane-s things are upturned while hopes-dtusning aes ects 
er ie she uses Septlio everything will lock clean, ie 

°. 


Educational 


Syracuse University 
Four Colleges---- 


Liberal Arts, Fine Arts, 
Medicine, and Law 


Both sexes, elegant buildings, expenses moderate. 


of house-cleaning disorder will be quickly over. 





Nine hundred students, 

Tuition in the University is so low, and Its inciden- 
tal bills so few, that the aggregate charges to students 
who pay full tuition are less than incidentals alone 
in most institutions which offer free tuition. Send 
for catalogs. 

JAMES R. DAY, Chancellor, 
EE. ond New York 





1.0 NOT STAMMER” 


Those afflicted with stammering, stuttering, 
orany other impediment to a distinct articu- 
lation, should write to the Philadelphia Insti- 
tute for their 54-page pamphlet, which con- 
tains much of interest to those thus troubled, 










besides numerous letters from many who have 
been permanently cured. 

Can refer to John D, Wattles & Co.,publish- § 
ers of The Sunday School Times, 


PHILADELPHIA INSTITUTE, 1033 8pring Gar- 

den Street, Phila., Pa., Edwin 8. Johnston, 

Principal and Founder, Established 1884. 
EOD 


Study — 
a 


lo Unig toesenion of America 
ailing Fasten, Director. 
Founded in 1853 by 















W es mn omens 
atic, best we books and 


castiwealals 
yoo peel. ~~ 


Rew eee D, Dernorr,Micn, 












giving full information. 
Franx W. Hare, General Manager, 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 
vwwww~NATICK, MASS. 


Seventeen miles from Boston. Students carefully 
prepen ared for Wellesley and other colleges. Number 


Misa CHARLOTTE H. CONANT, 
Miss FLORENCE BIGELOW, 


CHELTENHAM MILITARY ACADEMY 


In all respects one of the best preparatory schools in 
the East. Represented by “its gt uatesin Yale, Har- 
vard, Princeton, Cornell, seoy Fe Polytechnic, Lehigh, 
Lafayette, and University o r year; no 
extras, Send for illustrated P.M ontz, near 
Phila., Pa. JOYN C C. RICE, Ph. D., Principal. 
SETTS, South Hadley. 
ount WoL YOKE COLLEGE 
Offers three collegiate courses. Music and 
art. Library, laboratories, cabinets, and observatory. 
The fitty-ninth year ae 4 mber 12, 18%. Board | 
and tuition, $250. &. Map, President. 


on 9 
Haverford College | 


Nine miles from Phila 
For information address the President Haverford, Pa. | 


and i Train- | 
ing Ine school 


feyiae STAMMERERS So Seost be 


Teachers Wanted American Trae berg Bureau, 
' ee 


The Sunda) 





} Principals. 











‘ 
% 
Sixty-five professors and instructors. 
ae 
Q 
4 


ax FOODS sSCOCGOGRS 


school i imes in.wvends to admit onl, adv: riisements tha’ are trostworth 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Ceveiands82**g 


manufactured originally by the Cleveland Brothers, Albany, N. Y., 


now by the Cleveland Baking Powder Co., 


New York, 


has been in use for twenty-five years in thousands of 
homes all over the country. Those who have used it 


longest praise it most. 


O’NEILL’ 


IMPORTERS AND RETAILERS 


Fine Millinery, Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, China, 
Glassware, House Fufnishings, Etc. 





A Perfect Garment 
For traveling or wet weather 


Cravenette water-proof serge overgarments 
in blue and black English serges, light in weight, 
elegant in appearance. No odor, Warranted 


rain-proof. 
Single Military Cape, - $7.98 
Double Military Cape,- 8,75 





COOQGGRGOERCOOCGRGGGOCBEBBBIK 900003CG003008 9000006 _ 


Sixth Avenue 
2oth to 2ist Streets 
NEW YORK 


3300000380805 





Perfect Summer 
Outing Dresses... 


stripes and figures, also solid tan, white, and 
navy. 


——— 


$198 each 


When ordering by mail please state bust measurement 


o~-o 


All purchases delivered by EXPRESS FREE OF CHARGE at any point within 
100 miles of New York City 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 


Ladies’ outing suits in malaga duck; blazer 
jackets and full shirts. Dark and light colorings, 
hel 
eo 











Studies in 
Oriental Social Life 


By H. Clay Trumbull 
Intelligent Bible study includes the study of Bible lands, and 


the study of Oriental habits of thinking and “living. 
volume Dr. Trumbull groups certain of his 
personal studies of the Orient for the use of 
Bible students and Bible scholars. 
different from a mere book of travels in the 
East, or from a miscellaneous colléction of 
Oriental illustrations, while it has the advan- 
tages of both, and more. 
treated are Betrothals and Weddings, Hospi- 
tality, Funerals and Mourning, Prayers and 
Praying, Calls for Healing, The Primitive Idea 





In this 


It is very 


Among the subjects 


of “The Way,” The Oriental Idea of “ Father,” 


The Samaritan Passover, Lessons of the Wilderness, etc. 


The 


book contains full topical and scriptural indexes, while some 
thirty illustrations characteristic of Eastern life enhance the value 
and attractiveness of the volume. 


“Since Thomson's ‘The Land and the Book,’ no better helper to the 
Bible student's knowledge of the Holy Land has been furnished than this 
splendid volume.""— Western Christian Advocate. 


A book of 437 pages, printed on fine paper, in large clear 
type, and handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 
At booksellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 


1031 Walnut Street. 






Philadelphia, Pa. 








* June 15, 1895 


Pears’ 

Pears’ soap cleanses 
the outside of the skin 
immediately, dissolves 
the soluble part and 
washes it off immedi- 
ately. It is, friend- 
ly with life; it does 
not touch, till life lets 
go. It is kind to the 


living tissue. 





What do you 
do on wecek-days ? 


This paper helps you to a 
proper observance of the Sab- 
bath day. Will you think 
about whether it can help you 
in the business of the week ? 
Its reading-columns help you 
to success in right living. Its 
advertising columns will help 
you to success in right busi- 
ness, 

Advertising in this paper is 
the modern way of impressing 
a business on some of the best 
religious homes. We shall be 
glad to discuss the question 
with you. Write to 


The Religious Press Association 
1200 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia 








WATCH CHAIN, woven from one’s hair, ". Price- 
list free. Address, Mrs. J. Gossett, »Mf., Babcock, Ind. 








Educational 





The leading Canadian College for 


YOUNG WOMEN 


ALMA St. Thomas, Ont. 


a art, commercial, elocution, and literary 
Low rates. 60 page announcement. 
PRINCIPAL AUSTIN, B.A. 





THE WALTON-WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
2101 and 2103 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 


For girls. Possesses finest a H+ 2 property in city. 
Boarding and day. 14th year. Academic, college pre- 
paratory,and musical dopte, For illustrated cat, and 
refs., address Dr. & Mrs, James R. DaNFoRTu. 

Prepares boys for r 


Worcester Academy fr} ctoiicce or 


Bhs school. Buildings new with every modern 
im 





vement of schoolhouse, dormitories, ——e- 

mnasiom, and infirmary with tr 
=, F playgrounds. 62d year ins Sept. 4, 1895. 

ABERCROMBIE, A.M,, Prin., Worcester , Mass. 


WHEATON SEMINARY Xv. or Yoana fads 


ek 
The fall term of the Gist year nag 12, 
1895. = of home ng xeelleht sanitary 





and ca 
Miss A. E. ST. 


EAST sean Se ACADEMY, 
feng a ge BN ay perowed. aA 
Write for illustrated 





courses. wen your. Sept. 
catalog. F. D. BLAKESLEE, D.D., Taaue 
East Greenwich, R. a 





Lake Erie Seminary 


————For Women 
Painesyille, Ohio. 


_mavly epplication necessary for | for September, 1886. 


SSINING SCHOOL FOR _— 
Sing-Sing-on-Hudson. Steam heat and cg 
peas a. Lene. yd from pow as 
e r } van courses in art and 
sume. Albert Rom Parsons, Masical Director, 2?th 





| year begins Sept. 18. Miss C. "€. Foie, Principal. 


Shonid. however, an advertigemento a partr ag havi..g good commercial credit be inadveriently inserted. 
the pablishers will refund to su.oscribers any money that they lose thered: 


